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CONTAINING, '2 
The LAWS of the GAME: 
AND ALSO 

SomeRULES, whereby a Beginner may, with due 
Attention to them, attain to the Playing it well. 

CALCULATIONS for thoſe who will bet the Odds on 
any Points of the Score of the Game then playing 
and depending. 

CASES ſtared, to ſhew what may be effected by a very 
good Player in critical Parts of the Game. 


REFERENCES to CASES, viz. at the End of the Rule, 
you are directed how to find them. 


CarcuvLtaTrons, directing with moral Certainty, how 


to play well any Hand or Game, by ſhewing the 


Chances of your Partner's having 1, 2, or 3 certain 
Cards. 


With Variety of Casxs added in the Appendix. 
By EDMOND HOYLE, Gent. 


The TEN TH EpITION, with great Kp pITIOsõ. 
The Laws of the Game, and an Explanation of the 


Calculations which are neceſſary to be underſtood 
by thoſe who would play it well. 


And alſo, 
A Dictionary for Waisr, which reſolves almoſt all 
the critical Caſes that may happen at the Game. 
To which is added, 

An ARTIFICIAL MEMORY: 
Or, an caſy Method of aſſiſting the Memory of thoſe 
that play at the GAME of WHIS T. 

And ſeveral Casxs, not hitherto publiſhed. 

To this Edition are alſo added, f 
A whole Chapter of thirteen new Caszs, never 
publiſh'd - before. 
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To the READER. 


TH E Proprietor of the following Treatiſe has 
thought proper to give the Public Notice, that 
he has reduced the Price of it, that it may not be 


evorth any Perſon's while to purchaſe the Hm 


Editions, which have been already obtruded on the 
World ; as likewiſe all thoſe Piratical Editions 


are extremely incorrect; and that the Author will - 


not undertake to explain any Caſe bit in ſuch Copies 
as have been ſet forth by himſelf, or that are Au- 


thorized as Reviſed and Corrected under his own 
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FILE 


H E Author of this Treatiſe 

did promiſe, if it met with 
Approbation, to niake an 
Addition to it by way of 
t APPENDIX, Which he has 
done accordingly. 


| 


It is neceſſary to premiſe, that thoſe, ho 
intend to read this Treatile, are deſired to 
peruſe the following Calculations; and they 
need only charge their Memories with thoſe” 
that are marked with a V. B. upon which 


the whole Reaſoning of this 'I reatiſe de- 
pends. 
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CALCULATIONS, directing with moral 
Certainty, how to play well any Hand 
or Game, by ſhewing the Chances of 
your Partners having 1, 2, or 3 cer- 
tain Cards, 


For EX AMPLE. 


WOU'D know what is the Chance 
of his having one certain Card. 


: inſt for 
Anſwer, "Him kim 
That he has it not is N. B. 2 (Ol 


II. I would know what is the Chance of 
his having two certain Cards? 


Anſwer. TR 
That he has one of them only, is 31 to 26 
That he has not both of them, 17 2 
But that he has 1 or both is about | 
5 t04, or N. B. 8 — * 
III. I would alſo know, what are the 
Chances of his having 3 certain Cards? 


A nf We. for againſt 
That he holds one of them on- him him 
ly, is 325 for him, to 378 againſt £ 6 to 7 
him, or about 
That he has not 2 of them only) 
is 156. for him, to 547 n 7 
him, or about 
That he has not all 3 of them, 
is 22 for him, to 681 seng 31 
him, or about 
But 


It 
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for again! 

But that he has 1 or 2 of them, 3 bim Lim 

is 481 for him, to 222 againſt as: 8 
him, or about 

And that he has 1, 2, or all 32, 


” _— 1s bug N. B. 2 


« CADCAICTADCADERDS  —— 


An Lene and Application f the 
Calculations, neceſſary to be underſtood 
by thoſe who are to read this J. realiſe. 

Firſi CALCULATION. 


Tis 2 ro 1 that my Partner has not one 
certain Card. 
To apply this Calculation, let us ſuppoſe 


the right-hand Adverſary leads a Suit, of 


which you have the King, and one ſmall 
Card only, you may obſerve that it is 2 to 
1 by putting on your King, that the leſt- 
hand Adverſary cannot win it. 

Again, let us ſuppoſe that you have the 
King, and three ſmall Cards of any Suit, 
likewiſe the Queen, and three ſmall Cards 
of any Suit, I would know which is the 
beſt Suit to lead from; Anſwer, from the 


King, becauſe it is 2 to I that the Ace does 


not lye behind you; but it is 5 to 4 that 
the Ace or King of any Suit, lies behind 


you, and conſequently, by leading tom 


your Queen-ſuir, you play to a Diladvan- 
age. 
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24, CALCULA'T10N. It is 3j to 4 at leaſt 
that your Partner has 1 Card out of any 2 
certain Cards; the like Odds is in favour 
of your right-hand and left hand Adverſa- 
ries ; therefore, ſuppoſe you have 2 Ho- 
nours in any Suit, and knowing it is 3 to 4 
that your Partner holds one of the other 2 
Honours, you do by this Knowledge, play 
your Game to a greater Degree of Cer- 
tainty. 

Again, let us {appoſe that you have the 
Queen and 1 ſmall Card in any Suit only, 
and that your right hand Adverſary leads 
that Suit, if you put on your Queen, it is 
5 to 4 that your left-hand Adverſary can 
win it, and therefore you play 5 to 4 to 
your Diſadvantage. | 

3d. CALCULATION. It is 5 to 2 that 
your Partner has 1 Card out of any 3 cer- 
tain Cards. 

Therefore, ſuppoſe you have the Knave 
and 1 ſmall Card dealt you, and that your 
right-hand Adverſary leads from that Suit, 
if you put on the Knave, it is 5 to 2 that 


vour leit-hand Adverſary has either Ace, 


King, or Queen of the Suit led, and there- 
fore you play 5 to 2 againſt yourſelf; be- 
ſides, therc is a further Conſideration, b 
making a Diſcovery to your right-hand 


| Adverſaty, he fineſſes upon your Partner 


throughout that whole Suit, 
And 
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And in order to explain the Neceſſity 
there is, of putting the loweſt of Sequences 
in all the Suiis led, let us ſuppoſe that your 
Adverſary led a Suit, of which you have 
King, Queen, and Knave, or Queen, Knave, 
and Ten; by putting on your Knave ct the 
Suit of Wich you have King, Queen, and 
Knave, it gives your Partner an Opporti- 
nity of calculating the Odds for and againſt 
him in that Suit, and alſo in all interior 
Suits of which you have Sęquences. 

A farther Uſe to be made of the forego- 
ing Calculation, let us ſuppoſe, that you 
have the Ace, King, and 2 {mall Trumps, 
with a Quint-major or 5 other winning Cards 
in your Hand in any Suit, and that you 
have played Trumps two Rounds, and that 
each Perſon followed Trumps ; in this 
Caſe, there are 8 Trumps out, and 2 Trumps 
remaining in your Hand, which make 10, 
and 3 Trumps which are divided between 
the remaining 3 Players, of which 3 Trumps 
the Odds is 5 to 2 in your Favour that 
your Partner has 1; and therefore out of 


7 Cards in your Hand, you are intitled to 
win 5 Tricks, 


E 3 Some 
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Seme COMPUTATIONS for laying of 
your Money at the Game of WnisT. 
With the Deal. 


The Deal - is 21 to 20 
Love . - 11 10 
5 . 8 5 5 4 * 
a . £ S .. 2 
- : p : / 4 
£ is 2 to 1 of the Game, — 4 : 
| 1 of the Lurch : 
6 - 7 1 2 
7 p 7 2 
8 - - 5 I 
9 is about - - 9 2 
| With the Deal. 
2 to 1 - - 18 9 8 
8 4 3 7 
4 1 : ; 8 
" : Es 5 
> WE Os. y 8 9 
3 7 : 3 3 
8 1 wi ** — 2 
9 is about - 3 
With the Deal. 
3 to 2 is 8 to 7 
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With the Deal. 
8 to 7 is above - 3 to 2 
9 to 7 is about 8 12 to 8 


8 to q, upon the beſt Computation made 
at preſent, is about 3 and a half in the 
Hundred, in favour of 8 with the Deal; 
againſt the Deal, the Odds is ſtill, tho 


ſmall, in Favour of 8. 
ebokob bob che dr tobe cke ototob ts 


CHAP. I. 
Some GENERALeRULEs 70 be obſerved 
by BEGINNERS, hy 
I 


W H E N you lead, begin with the beſt 
Suit in your Hand; if you have a 
Sequence of King, Queen, and Knave, or 
Queen, Knave, and Ten, they are ſure 
Leads, and never fail gaining the Tenace 
to yourſelf or Partner in other Suits ; and 
begin with the higheſt of the Sequence, un- 
leſs you have 5 in Number : In that Caſe 
play the loweſt (except in Trumps, when 
you mult always play the higheſt) in order 
co get the Ace or King out of your Part- 


ner's or Adverſary's Hand, by which means 
you make Room for your Suit. 


II. 
If you have 5 of the ſmalleſt Trumps, 


and not one good Card in the other Suits, 
. trump 
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trump out, which will have this good Con- 
lequence at leaſt, ro make your Partner the 
laſt Player, and by that Means gives him 
the Tenace. 

III. 


If you have 2 ſmall Trumps only, with 
Ace and King of two other Suits, and a 
Deficiency of the fourth Suit, make as many 
Tricks as you can immediately; and if 
your Partner refuſes cither of your Suits, 
do not force him, becauſe thar inay weaken 
his Game too much. 

IV. 

You need ſeldom return your Partner's 
Lead, if you have good Suits of your own 
to play, unleſs it be to endeavour to fave or 
win a Game : Whatis meant by good Suits, 
is in caſe you ſhall] have Sequences of 
King, Queen, and Knave, or Queen, 
Enave and Ten, 

v 


If you have each 5 Tricks, and you are 
aſſured of getting 2 Tricks, in your own 
Hand, do not fail winning them, in Ex- 
pectation of ſcoring 2 that Deal; becauſe, if 
you loſe the odd Trick, it makes 2 diffe- 
rence, and you play 2 to 1 againſt yourſelf, 
An Exception to the foregoing Rule is, 
when you ſee a Probability either of ſaving 
your Lurch or winning the Game, in either 
ef which Caſes you are to riſk the odd Trick, 
B 5 VI. 
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VI. 

When you have a Probability of wing 
the Game, always riſk a Trick or oli 
cauſe the Share of the Stake, which your - 
Adverſary has by a new Deal, will amougt 
to more than the Point or two which you 
riſk by that Deal, ; 

The foregoing Caſe refers to Chap. VI. 
Caſe 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, © = 


If your Adverſary is 6 or 7 Love, and 
you are to lead, your Buſineſs in that Caſe 
is to riſk a Trick br two, in hopes of put- 
ting your Game upon an Equality ; there- 
fore, admitting you have the Queen or 
Knave, and 1 other Trump, and no good 
Cards in other Suits, play out your Queen 
or Knave of Trumps, by which Means you 
will ſtrengthen your Partner's Game, if he 


js ſtrong in Trumps; it he is weak, you do 
him no Injury. 
VIII. 


If you are 4 of the Game, you muſt pſay 
for an odd Trick, becauſe it ſaves one alf 
of the Stake which you play for; and, in 
order to win the odd Trick, tho you are 
pretty ſtrong in Trumps, be cautious how 
you trump out. What is meant by Strength 


m Trumps, is, in cafe you ſhould have 1 
Horour and 3 Trumps, 
IX, 
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IX. 

If you are of the Game, and tho? very 
ſtrong in Trumps, if you obſerve your 
Partner to have a Chance of trumping any 
of your Adverſary's Suits; in that Caſe do 
not trump out, but give him an Opportu- 
nity of trumping thoſe Suits. If your Game 
is ſcored 1, 2, or 3, you muſt play the Re- 
verſe; and alſo at 5, 6, or 7; becauſe in 
theſe two laſt recited Caſes you play for 
more than'1 Point. 

X 


If you are laſt Player, and find that the 
third Hand cannot put on a good Card 
to his Partner's Lead, admitting you have 
no good Game of your own to play, return 
the Lead upon the Adverſary, which gives 
your Partner the Tenace in that Suit, and 
often obliges the Adverſary to change Suits, 


and conſequently gains the Tenace in that 
new Suit allo, 
XI. 


If you have Ace, King, and four ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one; becauſe 
it is an equal Wager that your Partner has 
a better Trump than the laſt Player; if ſo, 
you have three Rounds of Trumps; if not, 
you cannot fetch out all the Trumps. 

2 4; Þ 

If you have Ace, King, Knave, and three 

ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, and 


then 
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then play the Ace, (except one of the Ad- 
verſaries refuſes Trumps) becauſe the Cdds 
is in your favour, that the Queen falls. 
3 

If you have King, Queen, and four ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, becauſe 
the Odds is on.your Side that your Partner 
has an Honour, 


XIV. 

If you have King, Queen, Ten and three 
ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, be- 
eaule you have a fair Chance that the Knave 
falls in the ſecond Round, or you may wait 
to fineſs your Ten upon the Return of 
Trumps from your Partner. 

Rejers to Chap. . Caſe 1, 2, 3. 


If you have Queen, Knave, and four 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one be- 
cauſe the Odds is in your favour that your 
Partner has an Honour. 

XVI. 

If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and 
three ſmall Trumps, begin with the Queen, 
becauſe you have a fair Chance that the 
Ten falls in the ſecond Round; or you may 
Wait to fineſs the Nine, 

Refers to Chap. VII. Caſe 1, 2, 3. 

XVII. 
If you have Knave, Ten, and four ſmall 
Trumps, 


— 
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N Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in N“. 13. | 
XVIII. (| 
If youhave Knave, Ten, Eight, and three | 
ſmall Trumps, begin with the Knave, in 
order to prevent the Nine from making a | 
Trick, and the Odds is in your favour that | 
the three Honours fall in two Rounds, 
| . | 
If you have ſix Trumps of a lower De- 
nomination, you are to begin with the low- 
eſt, unleſs you ſhould have Ten, Nine, and 
Eight, and an Honour turns up againſt you; 
in that Caſe, if you are to play through the 
Honour, begin with the Ten, which obli- 
ges the Adverſary to play his Honour to i 
his Diſadvantage, or leave 1t in your Part- þ 
ner's Option _— he will paſs1t or not. | 
d | 
If you have Ace, King, and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the | 


. 
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| 
Reaſons aſſigned in N. 1g. | 
| © XXI. | 
If you have Ace, King, and Knave, and | 
two ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, 
which, next to a moral Certainty, informs 
your Partner that you have Ace and Knave 8 
remaining; and, by puting the Lead into 
your Partner's Hand, he plays you a 
Trump, upon which you are to fineſs the 
Knave, and no ill Conſequence can attend 
ſuch Play, except the Queen lies behind 
you ſingle. Refers | 
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Refers to Chap. VII. Caſe 1, 2, 3. 
XXII. | 

If you have King, Queen, and three 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for 
the aſſigned Reaſons in NV. 15, 

Hh XXIII. 

If you have King, Queen, Ten, and two 
ſmall Trumps, begin with the King, for 
the Reaſons aſſigned in NV. 21. 

XXIV. 

If you” have Queen, Knave, and three 
ſmall Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for 
the Reaſons aſſigned in Ne. 15. 

XXV. 

If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and 
two ſmall Trumps, begin with the Queen, 
for the Reaſons aſſigned in N“. 16. 

XXVI. 

If you have Knave, Ten, and three ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in N®. 15. 

XXVII. 

If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and two 
ſmall Trumps, begin with the Knave, be- 
cauſe in two Rounds of Trumps it is Odds 
but that the Nine falls; or, upon the Re- 
turn of Trumps from your Partner, you 
may fineſs the Eight. 

| : XX VIII. 

If you have five Trumps of a lower De- 
nomination, it is the beſt Play to begin with 

: | the 
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the loweſt, unleſs you have a Sequence of 
Ten, Nine, and Eight; in that Caſe, be- 
gin with the higheſt of the Sequence. 

0 XXIX. 

If you have Ace, King, and two ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in N. 15. | 

XXX. 

If you have Ace, King, Knave, and one 
ſmall Trump, begin with the King, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in No. 21. | 

| XXXI. 

If you have King, Queen, and two ſmall 
Trumps, begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in N“. 15, 

XXXII. 

If you have King, Queen, Ten, and one 
ſmall Trump, begin with the King, and 
wait for the Return of Trumps from your 
Partner, when you are to fineſs your Ten, 
in order to win the Knave. 

XXXIII. 

If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and 
one {mall Trump, begin with the Queen, 
in order to prevent the Ten from making 


a Trick. 
XXXIV. 
If you have Knave, Ten, and two ſmall 
Trumps begin with a ſmall one, for the 
Reaſons aſſigned in N“. 15. 


XXXV. 
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XXXV, 

If you have Knave, Ten, Eight, and one 
ſmall Trump, bcgin with the Knave, in or- 
der to prevent the Nine from making a 
Trick. 

XXXVI. 

If you have Ten, Nine, Eight, and one 
ſmall Trump, begin with the Ten, which 
leaves it in your Partner's Diſcretion, whe- 
ther he will paſs or not. 

XXXVII, 

If you have Ten and three ſmall Trumps, 

begin with a ſmall ohe. 


bob dbotbok cb eb bbc gk cb fb lob t 
CHAP, II. 


See PARTICULAR RULES to be 
obſerved. 


[ 


J F you have Ace, King, and four ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit, you muſt 
play three Rounds of Trumps, otherwiſe 
you may have your eng Suit trumped. 
If you have King, Queen, and four ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit, trump out with 
the King, becauſe when. you have the Lead 
again, you will have three Rounds of 
Trumps. _ 
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If you have King, Queen, Ten, and 
three ſmall Trumps, with a good Suit, 
trump out with the King, in Expectation 
of the Knave's falling at the ſecond Round; 
and do not wait to fineſs the Ten, for fear 
your ſtrong Suit * be trumped. 

IV. 

If you have Qucen, Knave, and three 
ſmall Trumps, with a good Suit, tramp 
out with a fmall _ 

If you have Queen, Knave, Nine, and 
two imall Trumps, with a good Suit, 
trump out with the Queen, in Expectation 
ct the Ten's falling at the ſecond Round; 
and do not wait to fineſs the Nine, but 
trump out a ſecond time for the Reaſons 
aligned in Caſe III. in this Chapter. 

VI. 

If you have Knave, Ten, and three ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit, trumpout with 
a ſmall one, 

VII. | | 

If you have Knave, Ten, Eight and two 
ſmall Trumps, with a good Suit, trum 
out with the K nave, in Expectation of the 
Nine's falling at the ſecond Round, 

VIII. 

7 you have Ten, Nine, Eight, and one 

{mall 


* 
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{mall Trump, with a good Suit, trump out 

with the Ten. | 

SH Hb d3YK kdkofk hd. cke bebe 
CHAP. III. 


PARTICULAR GAMES, and the Man- 
ner in which they are to be played, 
after a Learner has made ſome Pro- 
greſs in the Game. 


CUPPOSE you are elder Hand, and 
that your Game conſiſts of King, Queen, 
and Knave, of one Suit, Ace, King, Queen, 
and two {mall Cards of another Suit, King 
and Queen of the third Suit, and three 
ſmall Trumps : Query, How is this Hand 
to be played ? You are to begin with the 
Ace of your beſt Suit (or a Trump) which 
informs your Partner that you have the 
Command of that Suit ; but you are not to 
roceed with the King of the ſame Suit, 
ut you muſt play a Trump next; and if 
you find your Partner has no Strength to 
ſupport you in Trumps, and that your Ad- 
verſary plays to your weak Suit, vz. the 
King and Queen only, in that Caſe play 
the King of the Suit which belongs to the 
beſt Suit; and if you obſerve a Probabi- 
lity of either your Adverſaries being likely 
to trump that Suit, proceed then and play 
the King of the Suit of which you have 
King, Queen, and Knave. If it — 
| 0 
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ſo happen, that you Adverſaries do not 
play to your weakeſt Suit, in that Caſe, 
tho' apparently your Partner can give you 
no Aſſiſtance in Trumps, purſue your 
Scheme of trumping out as often as the 
Lead comes into your Hand : by which 
Means, ſuppoſing your Partner to have 
but two Trumps, and that your Adver- 
ſaries have four each, by three Rounds of 


Trumps, there remain only two Trump 
againſt you. | 


: II. 
; Elder Hand. ES | 
” Suppoſe you have Ace, King, Queen, | 


and one ſmall Trump, with a Sequence 
from the King of hve in another Suit, 
with four other Cards of no Value. Be- 
gin with the Queen of Trumps, and pur- 
ſue the Lead with the Ace, which demon- 
ſtrates to your Partner that you have the 
King: And as it would be bad Play to 
puriue Trumps the third Round, till you 
have firſt gained the Cummand of your 
great Suit, by ſtopping thus, it likewiſe 
informs your Partner that you have the 
King and one Trump only remaining; 
becauſe, if you had Ace, King, Queen, 
and two Trumps more, and Trumps went 
round twice, you could receive no Damage 
by playing the King the third Round. 
; When 
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When you lead your Sequence, begin with 
the loweſt, becauſe if your Partner has the 
Ace, he plays it, which makes room for 
your Suit. And ſince you have let your 
Partner into the State of your Game, as 
ſoon as he has the Lead, if he has a Trump 
or two remaining, he will play I rumps 
to you, with a moral Certainty that your 
King clears your Adverſaries Hands of all 
their Trumps. 
III. 


Second Player. ; | 

Suppoſe you have' Ace, King and two 
ſmall Trumps, with a Quint-Major of ano- 
ther Suit; in the third Suit you have three 
ſmall Cards, and in the fourth Suit one, 
Your Adverſary on your right-hand be- 


gins with playing the Ace of your weak 


Suit, and then proceeds to play the King : 
In that Caſe, do not trump it, but throw 
away a loſing Card, and if he proceeds to 
play the Queen, throw away another loſing 
Card; and do the like the fourth Time, in 
hopes your Partner may trump it, who will 
in that caſe play a Trump, or will play to 
your ſtrong Suit: If Trumps are played, 
go on vith them two Rounds, and then 
proceed to play your ſtrong Suit, by which 
Means, if there happen to be four Trumps 
in one of Adverſary's Hands, and two 
in the other, which is nearly the Caſe, your 
| Partner 
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Partner being intitled to have three Trumps 
out of the nine, conſequently there remain 
only ſix irumps between the Adverſarics; 
y our ſtrong Suit forces their beſt Trumps, 
and you have a Probability of making the 
odd Trick in your own Hand only; whereas 
if you had trumped one ct your Adverſaries 
beſt Cards, you had fo weakened your 
Hand, as probably not to make more than 
five Tricks without your Partner's Help. 
IV. | 

Suppoſe you have Ace, Queen, and three 
fmall Trumps; Ace, Queen, Ten, and 
Nine of another Suit ; with two ſmall Cards 
of each of the other Suits: Your Partner 
leads to your Ace, Dave Ten, and Nine; 
and as this Game requires rather to deceive 
your Adverſaries, than to inform your Part- 
ner, put up the Nine, which naturally leads 
the Adverſary to play Trumps, if he wins 
that Card. As ſoon as Trumps are played 
to you, return them upen your Adverſary, 
keeping the Command in your own Hand. 
It your Adverſary who led Trumps to you, 
puts up a Trump which your Partner can- 
not win, if he has no good Suit of his own 
ro play, he will return your Partner's Lead, 
rmagining that Suit lies between his Partner 
and yours; if this Fineſs of yours ſhould ' 
fucceed, you will be a great Gainer by it, 
but fcarcely poſſible to be a Loſer, 


V. 
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* 

Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three 
ſmall Trumps; with 4 Quart from a King, 
and two ſmail Cards of another Suit, and 
one ſmall Card to cach of the other Suits ; 
your Adverſary leads a Suit of which your 
Partner has a Quart- Major; your Part- 
ner puts up the Knave, and then proceeds 
to play the Ace: You refuſe to that Suit 
by playing your looſe Card; when your 
Partner plays the King, your Right-hand 
Adverſary trumps it, ſuppoſe with the 
Knave or Ten, do not over-trump him, 
which may probably loſe you two or three 
Tricks by weakning of your Hand: But 
if he leads to the Suit of which you have 
none, trump it, and then play the loweſt of 
your Sequence, in order to get the Ace 
either out of your Partner's or Adverſaries 
Hand; which accompliſhed, as ſoon as 
you get the Lead, play two Rounds of 
Trumps, and then proceed to play your 
ſtrong, Suit. Inſtead of your Adverdarics 
playing to your weak Suit, if he ſhould play 
Trumps, do you go on with them two 
Rounds, and then proceed to get the Com- 
mand of your ſtrong Suit. But you will 
ſeldom find this laſt Method practiſed, ex- 
cept by moderate Playc.s. 
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C. HAN IV. 


Games to be played with certain Obſer- 
 wations whereby you are aſſured that 
your Partner has no more of the Suit 


played either by yourſelf or him. 


I. Firſt Example. 


= UPPOSE you lead from Queen, Ten, 

Nine, and ors ſmall Cards of any Suit; 
the ſecond Hand puts on the Knave, your 
Partner plays the Eight; in this Caſe, you 
having Queen, Ten, and Nine, it is a De- 
monſtration, if he plays well, that he can 
have no more of that Suit. Therefore, by 
that Diſcovery, you may play your Game 
accordingly, either by forcing him to trump 
that Suit if you are ſtrong in Trumps, or 
by playing ſome other Suit. 


II. Second Example. 


Suppoſe you have King, Queen, and Ten 
of a Suit, and you lead your King, your 
Partner plays the Knave, this demonſtrates 
he has no more of that Suit. 


III. Third Example, which varies from 
the two former, 


Suppoſe you have King, Queen, and 
many more of a Suit, and you begin with 


the 
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the King, inſome Caſes it is good Play in 
a Partner, when he has the Ace and one 
ſmall Card in that Suit only, to win his 
Partner's King with his Ace; for ſuppoſe 
he is very ſtrong in Trumps, by taking his 
Partner's King with the Ace, he trumps 
out, and after he has cleared the Board of 
Trumps, he returns his Partner's Lead and 
having parted with the Ace of that Suit, 
he has made room for his Partner to make 
that whole Suit, which poſſibly could not 
have been done if he had kept the Cem- 
mand in his Hand. 

And ſuppoſing his Partner has no other 


good Card in his Hand beſides that Suit, 
he loſes nothing by the Ace's taking of his 


King; but if it ſhould ſo happen that he 
has a good Card to bring in that Suit, he 
gains all the Tricks which he makes in that 
Suit, by this Method of Play; and as your 
Partner has taken your King with the Ace, 
and trumps out upon it, you have Reaſon 
to judge he has one of that Suit to return 


you, therefore do not throw away any of 


that Suit, even to keep a King or Queen 


- guarded, 
CHAP, 
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CHAT. . 


Particular Games both to endeavour to 
deceive and diſtreſs your Adverſaries, 
and to demonſtrate your Game to your 
Partner, 


I. Firſt Example. 


QGUPPOSE I play the Ace of a Suit 

of which I have Ace, King, and three 
{mall ones; the laſt Player does not chuſe 
to trump it, having none of the Suit; if I 
am not ſtrong enough in Trumps, I muſt 
not play out the King, but keep the Com- 
mand of that Suit in my Hand by playing 
of a ſmall one, which I muſt do in order 
to weaken his Game. 


II. Second Example. 


If a Suit is led of which I have none, and 
a moral Certainty that my Partner has not 
the beſt of that Suit, in order to deceive 
the Adverſary I throw away my ſtrong 
Suit; but to clear up Doubts to my Part- 
ner, when he has the Lead I throw away 
my weak Suit, This Method of Play will 
generally ſucceed, unleſs you play with 
very good Players, and even with them, 
you will oſtner gain than loſe by this Me- 


thod of Play. : 
| 3 CHAP. 
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Particular Games to be played, by which 
vou run the Rift of loſing one Trick 
only to gain three, 

IT. Fir/t Example, 
8 UPPOSE Clubs to be Trumps, a 
Heart is played by your Adverſary ; - 
your Partner having none of that Suit, 
throws away a Spade; you are then to 
judge his Hand is compoſed of Trumps and 

Diamonds; and ſuppoſe you win that 

Trick, and being too weak in Trumps, you 

dare not force hun; and ſuppoſe you ſhall 

have King, Knave, and one ſmall Dia- 
mond; and further ſuppoſe your Partner 
to have Queen and five Diamonds ; in that 

Caſe, by throwing out your King in your 

firſt Lead, and your Knave in your ſecond, 

your Partner and you may win five Tricks 

in that Suit; whereas if you had led a 

imall Diamond, and your Partner's Queen 

having been wan with the Ace, the King 
and Knave remaining in your Hand, ob- 
ſtructs his Suit: And tho' he may have 
the long Trump, yet, by playing a ſwall 

Diamond, and his long Trump having 

been forced out of his Hand, you loſe by 

this Method of Play three Tricks in that 

Deal. OE 
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II. Second Example. 


Suppoſe, in the like Caſe of the former, 
you ſhould have Queen, Ten, and one 
{mall Card in your Partner's ſtrong Suit ; 
which is to be diſcovered by the forme: 
Example ; and ſuppoſe your Partner to 
have Knave and five ſmall Cards in his 
ſtrong Suit; you having the Lead are to 
play your Queen, and when you play a- 
gain you are to play your Ten; and ſup» 
poſe him to have the long Trump, by 
this Method he makes four Tricks in 
that Suit, but ſhould you play a ſmall one in 
that Suit, his Knave bring gone, and the 
Queen remaining in your Hand in the ſe- 
cond Round of playing that Suit, and the 
long Trump being forced out of his Hand, 
the Queen remaining in your Hand ob- 
ſtructs the Suit, by which Method of Play 
you luſe three Tricks in that Deal, 


HI. Third Examfte. 


In the former Examples you have been 
ſuppoſed to have had the Lead, and by 
that Means have had an Opportunity of 
throwing out the beſt Cards in your Hand 
of your Partner's ſtrong Suit, in order to 
make room for the whole Suit, we will 
now ſuppoſe your Partner is to lead, and 
in the Courſe of Play, it appe s to you 
that your Partner has one great Suit; ſum- 

2 poſe, 
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poſe, Ace, King, and four ſmall ones, and 
that you have Queen, Ten, Nine, and a 
very ſmall one of that Suit; when your 
Partner plays the Ace, you are to play the 
Nine ; when he plays the King, you are 
to play the Ten; by which means you ſee, 
in the third Round, you make your Queen, 
and having a ſmall one remaining, you do 
not obſtruct your Partner's great Suit ; 
whereas if you had kept your Queen and 
Ten, and the Knave have fallen from the 
Adverſaries, you had loſt two Tricks in 
that Deal. , 


IV. Fourth Example. 


Suppoſe in the courſe of Play, as in the 
former Caſe you find your Partner to have 
one great Suit, and that you have King, 
Ten, and a ſmall one of that Suit, your 
Partner leads the Ace, in that Caſe play 
your Ten, and in the ſecond Round your 
King; this Method is to prevent a Poſſibi- 
lity of obſtructing your Partner's great Suit. 


V. Fiſth Example. 


Suppoſe your Partner has Ace, King, and 
four ſmall Cards in his great Suit, and that 
you have Queen, Ten, and a ſmall Card 
in that Suit; when he plays his Ace, do 
you play your Ten, and when he plays his 
King, do you'play your Queen; by which 

Method 
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Method of Play you only riſk one 'T rick to 


get four, 
VI, Sixth Example. 


We will now ſuppoſe you to have five 
Cards of your Partner's ſtrong Suit, viz. 
Queen, Ten, Nine, Eight, and a ſmall 
one; and that your Partner has Ace, King, 
and four ſmall ones; when your Partner 
plays the Ace, do you play your Eight; 
when he plays the King, do you play your 
Nine; and in the third Round, no body 
having any of that Suit, except your Part- 
ner and you, pocced then to play the 
Queen, and then the Ten; and having a 
ſmall one remaining, and your Partner two, 
you thereby gain a Trick, which you could 
not have done but by playing the hig. 
Cards, and by keeping a {mall one to pla 
to your Partner. 

HIFI AA Abd toil t 
Gr. VI. 
Particular Games to be played when 
your Adverſary turns up an Honour 
on your right Hand, with DiREC- 

TIONS how to play when an Honour 

is turned up on your left Hand. 

I. Firſi Example. 
8 UP POS E the Knave is turned up on 


your right Hand; and that you have 
C. 2 King, 
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King, Queen and Ten, in order to win the 
Knave, begin to play with your King, by 
which Method of Play, your Partner may 
fuppoſe you to have Queen and Ten re- 
maining, eſpecially if you have a ſecond 
Lead, and that you do not proceed to play 


your Queen. 
II. Second Example. 

The Knave being turned up as before, 
and that you have Ace, Queen, and Ten, 
by playing of your Queen, it anfwers the 
like Purpole of the former Rule, 

III. Third Example. 

If the Queen is turned up 2 right 
Fand, and that you have Ace, King, and 
Knave, by playing your King, it anſwers 
the like Purpoſe of the former Rule. 

IV. Fourth Example, 


Suppoſe an Honour 1s turned up on your 
left Hand, and ſuppoſe you ſhould hold no 
Honour, in that Cafe you are to play Trumps 
through that Honour; but in Caſe you 
ſnould hold an Honour (except the Ace) 
you muſt be cautious how you play Trumps, 
becauſe, in Caſe your Partner holds no Ho- 
nour, your Adverſary will play your own 
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A Cas B to demonſtrate the Danger of 


forcing your Partner. 

QUPPOSE A and B Partners, and that 

A has a Quint- major in Trumps, with a 
Quint-major, and three ſmall Cards of an- 
other Suit, and that A has the Lead; and 
let us ſuppoſe the Adverſaries C and D to 
have only five Trumps in either Hand: In 
this Caſe, 4 having the Lead, wins every 
Trick. 

II. 


Suppoſe, on the contrary, C has five 
ſmall Trumps, with a Quint- major and 
three ſmall Cards of another Suit, and that 
C has the Lead, who forces A to trump 
firſt, by which means 2 wins only five 
Tricks. 

III. 


A Cas fo demonſirate the Advantage 
by a Saw. © 

Suppoſe A and B Partners, and that A 
has a Quart-major in Clubs, they being 
Trumps, another Quart-major in Hearts, 
another Quart - major in Diamonds, and the 
Ace of Spades: And let us ſuppoſe the 
Ad verſaries C and D to have the following 
Cards, viz. C has four Trumps, eight 
EE: 2 T3 Heaats 
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Hearts and one Spade; D has five Trumps 
and eight Diamonds; C being to lead, 
plays an Heart, D trumps it; D plays a 
Diamond, C trumps it ; and thus purſuing 
the Saw, each Partner trumps a Quart-Ma- 
qur of A's, and C being to play at the ninth 
irick, plays a Spade, which D trumps; 
thus C and D have wonthe nine firſt Tricks, 
and heave A with his Quart-major in 
Trumps only. 
The foregoing Caſe ſhews, that when- 
ever you gain the Advantage of eſtabliſhing 
of a Saw, it is your Intereſt to embrace it. 


bat follows in this Treatiſe is the Ad- 
dition promiſed.] 


hob hb EE. bed kt ob db bob 
CRAP, IX. 

Containing Variety of Casxs, intermixed 
with CALCULATIONS, demonſtrating 
when it is proper, at ſecond Hand, to 
put up the King, Queen, Knave, or 

Ten, with one ſmall Card of any Suit, 


&c. 
80 PPOSE you have four ſmall Trumps; 

in the three other Suits you have one 
Trick ſecure in each of them; and ſuppoſe 


your Partner has no Trump, in that Caſe 
the 
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the remaining Nine Trumps muſt be di- 
vided between your Advertaries, ſuppoſe 


five in one Hand, and four in the other, 


as often as you have the Lead, play 
Trumps; and ſuppoſe you ſhould have four 
Leads, in that Caſe, you ſee your Adver- 
ſaries make only five Tricks out of nine 
_ Trumps; whereas if you had ſuffered them 
to make their Trumps ſingle, they might 
' poſſibly have made nine Tricks. 

By this Example, you ſee the Neceſſity 
there is of taking out two Trumps for one 
upon moſt Occaſions. 


Yet there is an Exception to the forego- 


ing Rule, becauſe if you find in the courſe 
of Play that your Adverſaries are very 
ſtrong 1n any particular Suit, and that your 
Partner can give you no Aſſiſtance in that 
Suit, in ſuch a Caſe you are to examine 
your own, and alſo your Adverſaries Scores, 
becauſe by keeping one Trump in your 
Hand to trump ſuch Suit, it may be either 
a means to fave or win a Game. 
II. 

Suppoſe you have Ace, Queen, and two 
ſmall Cards of any Suit; your right hand 
Adverſary leads that Suit; in that Caſe, do 
not put up your Queen, becauſe it is an 
equal Wiger that your Partner has a better 
Card in that Suit than the third. Hand; if 
fo, you have the Command of that Suit. 

| C5 An 
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An Exception to the foregoing Rule is 
in caſe you want the Lead, then you are te 
put up your Queen, is 

III. 

Never chooſe to lead from King, Knave, 
and one ſmall Card in any Suit, becauſe it 
is 2 to 1 that your Partner has not the Ace, 
and alſo 32 to 25, or about 5 to 4, that he 
has Ace or Queen ; and therefore as you 
have only about 5 to 4, in your Favour, 
and as you muſt have four Cards in ſome 
other Suit, ſuppoſe the Ten to be the high- 
eſt, lead that Suit, becauſe it is an equal 
Wager that your Partner has a better Card 
in that Suit than the laſt Player; and if the 
Ace of the firſt- mentioned Suit lies behind 

ou, which is an equal Wager it ſhould fo 
ppen, in caſe your Partner has it not, in 
this Caſe, on your Adverſaries leading this 
Suit, you probably make two Tricks in it 
by this Method of 1 2 

Suppoſe in the Courſe of Play it appears 
to you, that your Partner and youtave 
four or five Trumps remaining, when your 
Adverſaries have none, and that you have 

no winning Card in your Hand, but that 
you have Reaſon to judge your Partner has 
a thirteenth Card, or ſome other winning 
Card in his Hand ; in that Caſe play a ſmall 
Trump, to put the Leadinto his g's in 
25 order 


* 
LY 
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order to throw away any loſing Card in 


your Hand, upon ſuch thirteenth or ozher 
good Card. 


ebb cbobdb db gab bob bob hb doo 
CHAP. X. 
Some Directions for putting up at ſecond 
Hand, King, Queen, Knave, or Ten, 
of any Sat, Fn 


gU PPOSE you have the King, and 

one ſmall Card of any Suit, and that 
your right-hand Adverfary plays that Suitz 
if he is a good Player do not put up the 
King, unleſs you want the Lead, becauſe a 
good Player ſeldom leads from a Suit of 
which he has the Ace, but keeps it in his 
Hand (after the Trumps are played out) to 
bring in his ſtrong Suit. 

II. 

Suppoſe you have a Queen and one 
ſmall Card of any Suit, and that your right- 
hand Adverſary leads that Suit; do not put 
on your Queen, becauſe ſuppoſe the Ad- 
verſary has led from the Ace and Knave, 
in that Caſe, upon the Return of that Suit, 
your Adverſary fineſſes the Knave, which 
is generally good Play, eſpecially if his 
Partner has played the King, you thereby 
make your Queen; but by putting on the 
Queen, it ſhews your Adverſary that you 
have no Strength in that Suit, and conſc- 
quently puts him upon fineſſing upon your 
Partner throughout that whole Suit. Mit 

C 6 | . 
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III. 

In the former Examples you have been 
informed when it is thought proper to put 
up the King or Queen atſecond Hand; you 
are likewiſe to obſerve, in caſe you ſhould 
have the Knave or Ten of any Suit, with 
a ſmall Card of the ſame Suit, it is gene- 
rally bad Play to put up either of them at 
ſecond Hand, becauſe it is five to two that 
the third Hand has either Ace, King, or 
Queen of the Suit led ; it therefore follows, 
that as the Odds Againſt you is five to two, 
and tho' you ſhould ſucceed ſometimes by 

4his Method of Play, yet in the main you 
/ muſt be a Loſer, becauſe it demonſtrates to 
| your Adverſarics that you are weak in that 
{ Suit, and conſequently they fineſs upon your 
Partner througout that whole Suit. 
IV. 
| Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three 
mall Cards of a Suit, your right-hand Ad- 
verſary leads that Suit; upon which you 
play your Ace, and your Partner plays the 
Knave. In caſe you are ſtrong in Trumps, 
you are to return a ſmall one in that Suir, 
in order to let your Partner trump it: And 
this Conſequence attends ſuch Play, viz. 
you keep the Command of that Suit in your 
own Hand, and at the ſame Time, it gives 
your Partner an Intimation that you are 
| Rrong in Trumps ; and therefore, he may 


| play 
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play his Game accordingly, either in at- 
tempting to eſtabliſh a Saw, or by trump- 
ing out to you, if he has either Strength in 

Trumps, or the Command of the other Suits, 
| V. 

Suppoſe A and B's Game is ſcored 6, the 
Adverſaries C and D is ſcored 7, and that 
9 Cards are played out, of which A and B 
have won 7 Tricks, and ſuppoſe no Ho- 
nours are reckoned in that Deal; in this 
Caſe A and B have won the odd Trick, 
which puts their Game upon an Equality; 
and ſuppoſe A to have the Lead, and that 
A has two of the ſmalleſt Trumps remain- 
ing, With two winning Cards of other 
Suits ; and ſuppoſe C and D have the two 
beſt Trumps. between them, with two other 
winning Cards in their Hands, Query, How 
are you to play this Game? It is 11 to 3 
that C has not the 2 Trumps; and, likewiſe, 
11 to 3 that D has them not : The Odds 
being ſo much in 4's Favour to win the 
whole Stake, it 1s his Intereſt to play a 
Trump; for ſuppoſe the Stake to be 7o!/. 
depending, 4 wins the whole Stake, if he 
ſucceeds by this Method of play; but ſhould 
he play the cloſe Game, by forcing C or D 
to trump firſt, he having won the odd Trick 
already, and being ſure of winning two 
more in his own Hand, by this Method his 
Game will be ſcored 9 to 7, which is a- 

] bout 
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out 3 to 2, and therefore, As Share of 
the 707. will amount only to 424. and, by 
this Method, A only fecures 71. Profit; 
but in the other Cafe, upon fuppoſition 
that A and B have rr to 3 of the Stake de- 


2 as aforefaid, by playing his Trump, 


he is intitled to 550. out of the ol. depend- 

ing. 

he foregoing Caſe being duly attended 
to, may be applied to the. like Purpoſe, in 
other Parts of the Game. 

Siebel bot ht 

CHAP, XI. 

Some DiRECT1oNs how to play when an 
Ace, King, or Queen, are turned up 
on your Right- Hand, &c. | 

QUPPOSE the Ace is turned up on 
your Right- hand, and that you have the 


Ten and Nine of Trumps only, with Ace, 


King and Queen of another Suit, and eight 
Cards of no Value, Query, How muſt this 
Game be played? Begin with the Ace of 
the Suit of which you have Ace, King, and 
Queen, which is an Information to your 
Partner that you have the Command of that 
Suit; then play your Ten of Trumps, be- 


| cauſe it is five to two that your Partner has 


King, Queen, or Knave of Trumps; and 
tho* it is about ſeven to two that your Part- 
ner has not two Honours, yet, ſhould he 

chance 


| 
| 
= 
1 
J 
$ 
| 
- 
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poſition your Partner has it not, in that 


you play by this Rule. 
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chance to have them, and they prove to on 
the King and Knave, in that Cafe as y 
Partner will paſs your Ten of Tae and 


as it is 13 to 12 againſt the laſt Player for 
holding the Queen of Trumps, upon ſup- 


Caſe, when your Partner has the Lead, he 
lays to your ſtrong Suit, and upon your 
Forks the Lead, you are to play the Nine 
of Trumps, which puts it in your Partner's 
Power to be almoſt certain of winning the 
Queen, if he lies behind it. 
The foregoing Caſe ſhews, that turning 
up of an Ace againſt you, may be made 
leſs beneficial to your Adverſaries, provided 


II. | 

It the King or Queen are turned up 
on your Right-hand, the like Method of 
Play may be made uſe of; but you are al- 
ways to diſtinguiſn the Difference of your 
Partner's Capacity, becauſe a good 1 
wil make a proper Uſe of fuch 1 Play, but 
a bad one feldom, 13 


Suppoſe the Adverſary on your Right- 
hand leads the King of Trumps, and chat 


you ſhould have the Ace and four ſmall 
Trumps, with a good Suit ; in this Caſe 
it is your Intereſt to paſs the King; and 
tho' he ſhould have King, Queen, and 


Knave 


— FU 
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Knave of Trumps, with one more, if he is 
Wi a moderare Player, he will play the ſmall 
4 one, imagining that his Partner has the Ace; 

when he plays the ſmall one, you are to 

paſs it, becauſe it is an equal Wager that 

your Partner has a better Trump than the 

laſt Player; if ſo, and that he happens to 

be a tolerable Player, he will judge you 
b havea good Reaſon for this Method of Play, 
1 and conſequently, if he has a third Trump 
remaining, he will play it, if not, he will 
play his beſt Suit. 

IV. 


A Critical CAsx to win an odd Trick. 


Suppoſe 4 and B Partners againſt C and 
D, and ſuppoſe the Game to be Nine all, 
and ſuppoſe all the Trumps are played out, 
| A being the laſt Player, hasthe Ace and four 
l other ſmall Cards of a Suit in his Hand, and 
U one thirteenth Card remaining; B has only 
f two ſmall Cards of 4's Suit; C has Queen 
[| and two other ſmall Cards of that Suit ; D 

| has King, Knave, and 1 ſmall Card of the 
ſame Suit. A and B have won 3 Tricks, C 
and D have won 4 Tricks ; it therefore fol- 
lows, that A is to win 4 Tricks out of the 
. ſix Cards in his Hand, in order to win the 
ö Game. C leads this Suit, and D puts up 
| the King; A gives him that Trick, D re- 
0 turns that Suit, A paſſes it, and C puts up 
| 


his 
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his Queen: Thus Cand D have won fix 
Tricks, and C imagining the Ace of that 
Suit to be in his Partner's Hand, returns it, 
by which. means A wins the 4 laſt Tricks, 
and conſequently the Game. 

V. 

Suppoſe you ſhould have the King ard 
five ſmalt Trumps, and that your Right- 
hand. Adverſary plays the Queen; in that 
Caſe do not put on your King, becauſe it 
is an equal Wager that your Partner has 
the Ace; and ſuppoſe your Adverlary 
ſhou'd have Queen, Knave, Ten, and one 
ſmall Trump, it 1s alſo an equal Wager 
that the Ace lies ſingle, either in your Ad- 
verſaries Hand or Partner's; in either of 
which Caſes it is bad Play to put on your 
King; but if the Queen of Trumps is led, 
and that you ſhould happen to have the 
King, with two or three Trumps, it is the 
beſt Play to put on the King, becauſe it is 
good Play to lead from the Queen and one 
ſmall Trump only; and in that Caſe, 
ſhou'd your Partner have. the Knave of 
Trumps, and your Left-hand Adverſary 
hold the Ace, your neglecting to put on 
the King is the Loſs of a Trick, 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
De Ten or Nine being turn'd up on your 
Right-hand, &e. 
I. 

80 PPOSE the Ten is turned up on 

your Right-hand, and that you ſhou'd 
have King, Knave, Nine, and two ſmall 
Trumps, with eight other Cards of no Va- 
lue, and that it is proper for you to kad 
Trumps; in that Caſe, begin with the 
Knave, in order to prevent the Ten from 
making of a Trick'; and tho? it is about 
five to four that your Partner hold an Ho- 
nour, yet if thatſhould fail, by fineſſing your 


Nine on the Return of Trumps from your 


Partner, you have _ Ten in your Power, 
II. 

The Nine being turned up on your 
Right-hand, and that you ſhould have 
Knave, Ten, Eight, and two ſmall Trumps, 
by leading the Knave it anſwers the like 


Purpoſe of the former Caſe. 


III. 

You are to make a wide Difference be- 
tween a Lead of Choice, and a forced Lead 
of your Partner's; becauſe in the firſt Caſe 
he is ſuppoſed to lead from his beſt Suit, 
and finding you deficient in that Suit, and 
not being ſtrong enough in Trumps, and 

Oc 
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not daring to force you, he then plays his 
next beſt Suit, by which Alteration of Play 
it is next to a Demonſtration that he is weak 
in Trumps ; but ſhould he perſevere, by 
playing of his firſt Lead if he is a good 
Player, you are to judge him ſtrong in 
Trumps. and it is a Direction for you to 
play your Game accordingly. 
TE 4- 

There is nothing more pernicious at the 
Game of Whiſt, than to change Suits often, 
becauſe in every new Suit you run the Riſk 
of giving your Adverſary the Tenace ; and 
therefore, though you lead from a Suit of 


which you have the Queen, Ten, and three 
ſmall ones, and your Partner puts up the 
Nine only, in that Caſe, if you ſhould - 


happen to be weak in Trumps, and that 


you have no tolerable Suit to lead from, 


it is your beft Play to purſue the Lead of 


that Suit, by playing your Queen, which 
leaves it in your Partner's Option whether 


he will trump it or not, in caſe he has no 
more of that Suit; but in your ſecond Lead, 
in caſe you ſhould happen to have the 
Queen or Knave of any other Suit, with 
one Card only of the ſame Suit, it would 


be better Play to lead from your Queen 


ar Knave of either of theſe Suits, it being 5 
to 2 that your Parner has one Honour at 
leaſt in etther of thoſe Suits. | * 
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V. 

If you have Ace, King, and one ſmall 
Card of any Suit, with four Trumps ; if 
your right-hand Adverſary leads that Suit, 
paſs it, becauſe it is an equal Wager that 
your Partner has a better Card in that Suit 
than the third Hand; if ſo, you gain a 
Trick by it; if otherwiſe, as you have 
four Trumps, you need not fear to loſe by 


it, becauſe when Trumps are played, you 


may be ſuppoſed to have the long Trump, 
&ÞSHILKK cee dd ket ts 
CHAP. XIII. 


A Cauriox not to part with the Com- 


mand of your Adverſaries greatSuit, &c. 


I. 
1 N Caſe you are weak in Trumps, and 
that jt does not appear that your Partner 
IS very ſtrong in them, be very cautious 


how you part with the Command of your 


Adverſary's great Suit: For uppole your 
Adverſary plays a Suit of which you have 


King, Queen, and one ſmall Card only, 
the Adverſary leads the Ace, and, upon 


playing the fame Suit, you play your 


Queen, which makes it almoſt certain to 


your Partner that you have the King ; and 


ſuppoſe your Partner refuſes to that Suit, 
do not play the King, becauſe if the Lea» 


er 
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or of that Suit, or his Partner have the 
| Long Trump, you riſk the loſing of three 
Tricks to get one. 
| II. 
- K Suppoſe your Partner has ten Cards re- 
maining in his Hand, and that it appears 
to you, that they conſiſt of Trumps and 
one Suit only; and ſuppoſe you ſhould . 
have King, Ten, and one ſmall Card of 
his ſtrong Suit, with Queen and two ſmall 
{ Trumps; in this Caſe, you are to judge he 
has five Cards of each Suit, and therefore 
| you ought to play out the King of his 
ſtrong Suit; and if you win that Trick, 
your next beſt Play is, to throw out the 
| Queen of Trumps ; if that likewiſe comes 
home, proceed to play Trumps : This Me- 
thod of Play may be made uſe of at any 
| Score of the Game, except at 4 and 9g, 
| III. 
o. TrumMP furned up to be remembered. 
It is ſo nectſſary that the Trump turned 
up ſhould be known and remembered, 
both by the Dealer and his Partner, that 
we think it proper to obſerve, That the 
Dealer ſhould always ſo place that Card, 
as to be certain of having recourſe to it: 
For, fuppoſe it to be only a 5, and that 
the Dealer has two more, viz. the 6 and 
9, if his Partner trumps out with Ace and 


King, 
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King, he ought to play his6 andg ; 3 be- 
cauſe, Jet us ſuppoſe your Partner to have 
Ace, King, and four ſmall! Trumps, in 
this Caſe, by your Partner's knowing you 
have the 5 remaining, "oO may win ma- 
ny Tricks, — 


Your right-hand Adverfary leads a Suit 
of which you have the Ten and two ſmall 
ones; the third Hand puts up the Knave, 
your Partner wins it with the King; when 


your right-hand leads that Suit again, and 


lays a fmall one, do you put on your Ten, 
cauſe it may ſave your Partner's Ace, 
oppaSuppofieba that your right-hand Ad- 
. zverſary led from the ec you will ſel. 
dom fi il of Succeſs * this Method of Play. 
1 | 
Suppoſe you have the beſt Trump, and 
that the Adverſary 4 has one Trump only 
remaining, and that it appears to you that 
your Adverſary B has great Suit 3 in this 
Caſe, though you permit A to make his 
Truwp, yet by keeping the Trump in your 
and, you prevent the Adverſary B from 
making his great Suit; whereas, it you 
had taken out 4's Trump, it had made 
only one Trick difference, but by this Me- 
thod you probably ſave three or four 
; Tricks. : 


The 
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* 
The following Cas E happens frequently. 


That you have two Trumps remaining 
when your Adverſarics have only one, and 
it appears to yau that your Partner has one 
great Suit, in this Caſe always play aTrump, 
tho” you have the worſt, becauſe by te- 
moving the Trump out of your Adverſa- 
ry's Hands, there can be no Obſtruction 
to your Partner's great Suit, 

VII. 

Suppoſe you ſhould have three Trumps 
2 ne body elſe have any, and that you 

ould have only four Cards of any certain 
Suit remaining; in this Caſe play a Trump, 
which ſhews your Partner that you have all 
the Trumps, and alſo gives you a fair 
Chance for one of your Adverfaries to 
throw away one Card of the aforeſaid Suit; 
by which means, ſuppoſing that Suit to have 
been once led, and one thrown away, 
makes Five, and four remaining in your 
Hand makes Nine, there being only four 
remaining between three Hands, and yeur 
Partner having an equal Wager to hold a 
better Card in that Suit than the laſt Play- 
er, it therefore follows that you have an 
equal Chance to make three Tricks in that 
Suit, which probably could not have been 
done but by this Method of Play. 


Suppoſe 


* 
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VIII. 

Suppoſe you have five Trumps, and ſix 
ſmall Cards of any Suit, and you are te 
lead; the beſt Play is to lead from the Suit 
of which you have ſix, becauſe, as you are 
deficient in two Sts, your Adverxſaries 
will probably trump out, which is playing 
your own Game for you; whereas, had 
you begun with playing Trumps, they 
would force you, and conſequently deſtroy 
your Game. 


Recke cke cle lecke hob bob tick tic 
HAF. XIV. 
Some Purchaſers of the TREATISE in 


Manuſcript, diſpoſed of the laſt Min- 
ter, having defired a further Explana- 
tion concerning the playing of Se- 


quences, they are explained in the oe: | 


lowing Manner. 
I. 


| Gay Trumps you are to play the higheſt 


of your Sequences, unleſs you ſhou'd 
have Ace, King, and Queen ; in that Caſe 
play the loweſt, in order to let your Part- 
ner into the State of your Game. 
II. 
In Suits which ate not Trumps, if you 
have a Sequence of King, Queen, and 


Knave, and two {mall ones; whether you 
are 


heed S—c{ BS - PE 2 
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are ſtrong in Trumps or not, it is the beſt 
Play to begin with the Knave, becauſe, by 
getting the Ace out of any Hand, you 
make room for OO Suit, 

I. 

And in caſe you are ſtrong in Trumps, 
ſuppoſing you ſhould have a Sequence of 
Queen, Knave, Ten, and two ſmall Cards 
of any Suit; in that Caſe, you ought to 
play the higheſt of your Sequence, be- 
cauſe, if either of the Adverſaries ſhould 
trump that Suit in the ſecond Round, by 
being ſtrong in Trumps, you fetch out 
their Trumps, and conſequently make the 
Remainder of that Suit. 

The like Method may be taken, if you 
ſhould happen to have a . Sequence by 
Knave, Ten, Nine, and two ſmall Cards 
of any Suit. 

IV. | 

If you have a Sequence of a King, Queen, 
Knave, and one ſmall Card of any Suit, 
whether you are ſtrong in Trumps, or o- 
therwiſe,. play your King; and do the like 
by any inferior Sequences, if you have on- 
ly ſour in Number, 

V. 

But if you ſhould happen to be weak 
m Trumps, you muſt always begin with 
the loweſt of the Sequence, in caſe you 
ſhould have five in Number; for fuppoſe 
D Four 
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your Rartner to have the Ace of that Suit, 
he then makes it; and where lies the Diffe- 
rence whether you or your Partner win a 
Trick ? For if you had the Ace and four 
ſmall Cards of any Suit, and are weak in 
Trumpe, and led from that Suit, if you play 
well, you ought to play the Ace; if you are 
very ſtrong in Trumps, you may play your | 
Game as backward as you pleaſe; but if | 
you are weak in Trumps, you mult play F 
the reverſe. * 


Let us explain What is meant by being 
ſtrong or weak in Trumps. 


If you have Ace, King, and three ſmall 
Trumps. 
King, Queen, and three ſmall Trumps. 
Queeh, Knave, and three ſmall Trumps, 
Queen, Ten, and three ſmall Trumps. - 
Knave, Ten, and three ſmall Trumps, 
Queen, and four ſmall Trumps, 
Knave, and four ſmall Trumps. 


In any of the aforeſaid Caſes, you may 
be underſtood to be very ſtrong in Trumps, 
and therefore you may play by the forego- 
ing Rules, being morally aſſured of having 
the Command in Trumps, 

If you have two or three ſmall Trumps 
enly ; we underſtand you to be weak in 


them, 
Es vn 
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VII. 

What Strength in Trumps intitles you to 

force your Partnerat any Point of the Game? 


Ace, and three ſmall Trumps. 
King, and three ſmall Trumps. 
Queen, and three ſmall Trumpy 

Knave, and three ſmall Trumps. 

{i I . 

If, by Accident, either you or the Ad- 
verſaries have forced your Partner, (tho 
you are weak in Trumps) if he has had the 
Lead, and does not chuſe to trump out, 
force him on as often as the lead comes in- 
to your Hand, unleſs you have good Suits 
of your own to play. e 

. 

If you ſhould happen. to have only two 
or three ſmall Trumps, and that your right- 
hand Adverſary leads a Suit of which you 
have none, trump it, which is an informa- 
tion to your Partner that you are weak in 
Trumps, | 
| X. | 

Suppoſe you have Ace, Knave, and one 
ſmall Trump, and that your Partner trumps 
to you, ſuppoſe from the King and three 
ſmall Trumps, Query, Whether it is the 
beſt Play to put on the Ace or Knave? And 
ſuppoſe your right-hand Adverſary has 
three Trumps, and that your left-hand Ad- 


D 2 verlary 
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verſary has the like-Number ; in this Caſe, 
by fineſſing of your Knave, and. playing 
your Ace, if the Nest is on your right- 
hand, you win a Trick by it; but if the 
Queen is on your left-hand, and you ſhou'd 
play the Ace, and then return the Knave, 
admitting your left-hand Adverſary put on 
the Queen, which he ought to do, it is 


above 2 to 1 that one of the Adverſaries 


have the Ten, and conſequently you gain 
no Trick by playing thus. ; 
J Lark 2:6 42-1, "Nl 


If your Partner has led from the Ace of 


Trumps, and ſuppoſe you ſhou'd have 


King, Knave, and one ſmall Trump, by 

prong on your Knave, and returning. the 
ing, it an{wers exactly the like Purpoſe of 

the former Rule. SET 

In other Suits you may practice the like 

Method. 0 * N A 

a nn | 

„ If you are ſtrong in Trumps, and that 

you have King, Queen, and two or three 

{mall Cards in any other Suit, you may lead 

a {mall one, it being gj to 4 that your Part- 

ner has an Honour in that Suit; but, if you 

are weak in Trumps, you ought to begin 


With the King. 
Err 5 mr 71 1 XIII. 

If your right-hand Adverſary leads a 
Suit Oft which you have King, Queen, and 
iN 45 two 
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two or three ſmall Cards of the ſame Suit, 
you being ſtrong in Trumps, may pals it, 
becauſe it is an equal Wager that your Part- 
ner has a better Card in that Suit than the 
third Hand; if not, by your Strength of 
Trumps, you need not tear making that 


Suit. 

NIV; 
If your right-hand- Adverfary leads a 
Suit, of which you have King, Queen, and 
one {mall Card, whether in . rumps or not, 
put on the Queen: Alſo; if you have Queen, 
Knave, and one ſmall Card, put on the 
Knave; and if you have Knave, Ten, and 
one ſmall Card, put on the Ten; by putting 
up the ſecond beſt, as aforeſaid, your Part- 
ner has an Expectation of your having a 
better Card or Cards, in the ſame Suit; 
and, by recourſe to the Calculations annex- 
ed to this Treatiſe, he may be able to judge 
what are the odds for and againſt him. 

XV. 

If you ſhou'd have Ace, King, and two 
ſmall Cards in any Suit, being ſtrong in 
rae af if your right-hand Adverſary 
leads that Suit, you may paſs it, becauſe it 
is an equal Wager that your Partner has a 
better Card in that Suit than the third 
Hand; if ſo, you gain a Trick by it; if 
otherwiſe, you need not fear, to make your 
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Ace and King, by your Strength in 
Trumps. 

XVI. 


If you ſhould havethe Ace, Nine, Eight, 
and one ſmall Trump, and that your Part- 
ner leads the Ten; in that Caſe paſs it, 
becauſe unleſs the three Honours lie behind 
you, you are ſure of making two Tricks; 
do the like, if you. ſhould have the King, 
Nine, Eight, and one ſmall Trump; or the 
Queen, Nine, Eight, and one ſmall Trump. 

40% A. | 

In order to deceive your Adverſaries, if 
your right-hand Adverſary leads from a 
Suit, of which you have Ace, King, and 
Queen, or Ace, King, and Knave, put on 
the Ace ; becauſe that encourages the Ad- 
verſaries to play that Suit again: And tho? 
you deceive your Partner by this Method 
of Play, you alſodeceive your Adverſaries, 
which is of greatet Conſequence in this Caſe; 
becauſe, if you had put on the loweſt of 
the Tierce-major, or the Knave in the other 


Suit, your right-hand Adverſary had made 


a Diſcovery that the Strength of that Suit 
was againſt him, and conſequently would 
have changed Suits. II L 
XVIII. 

Suppoſe you have Ace, Ten, and one 
ſmall Card, in any Suit; alſo the Ace, 


Nine, and one ſmall Card of any Suit, Query, 
Which 
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Which of theſe Suits ought you to lead 
from? Anſwer, from the Suit of which you 
have the Ace, Nine and one ſmall Card; 
for this Reaſon, it being an equal Wager 
that your Partner has a better Card in that 
Suit, than the laſt Player; if not, ict us then 
ſuppoſe that your right-Hand Adverſary 
leads from the King, or Queen of the Sait, 
of which you have the Ace, Ten, and one 
{mall Card; in that Cafe, it is an equal Wa- 
ger that your Partner has a better Card in 
that Suit, than the third Hand ; if that hap- 


pens to be the Caſe, upon the Return of the 


Suir, youlie Tenace, and conſequently ſtand 
a fait Chance for three Tricks in that Suit. 
XIX. : 
AI Cas to demonſtrate the Tenace, 

Let us ſuppoſe 4 and B to play at T wo- 
handed W hult, and let us ſuppoſe A to have 
the Ace, Queen, Ten, Eight, Six, and Four 
of Clubs, which in caſe B always leads, are 
fix fure Tricks, Let us ſuppoſe he has the 
ſame Hand in Spades, which, in caſe B 
always leads, are ſix more ſure Tricks. We 
2 B has the Remainder of theſe two 

uns. 
Let us ſuppoſe to have the ſame Hand 
in Hearts and Diamonds, as has in Spades 
and Clubs, and that A has the Re mainder 
oi the Hearts and Diamonds, which, in caſe 
SES > 
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A always leads, are twelve ſure Tricks alſo 
to B. 

The foregoing Caſe ſhews that both 
Hands are exactly equal; and therefore let 
one of them name his Trumps, and lead, he 
wins thirteen Tricks only, 

Bur if one names the Trumps, and the 
other leads, he that names the Trumps 
vught to win fourteen Tricks. 

Thoſe who would attain to the playing 
of V hiſt to perfection, mult not be content 
only with being a Maſter of the Calculations 
contained in this Treatiſe, and alſo an ex- 
act Judge of all the General and Particular 
Caſes in the fame ; but be a very punctual 
Obſerver of ſuch Cards as are thrown away, 
both by his Partner and Adverſaries, and 
at what time: Whoever attends cloſely to 
theſe Particulars, is the moſt likely to attain 
their End, 


to bgh- Sd od ok bot Lb 


CHAP. XV. 
Additional Caszs. 
1 


WHEN it appears to you that the Ad- 

verſaries have three or four Trumps 
remaining, and that neither you nor your 
Partner have any, never attempt to force 
one Hard to trump, and to let the other 
wt throw 
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throw away a loſing Card, but rather en- 
deavour to find out a Suit in your Partner's 
Hand, im caſe you have no Suit in your 
own, by which means you prevent them 
from making their 3 ſeparate. 
1 | 

Suppoſe A and B are Partners againſt C 
and D, and ſuppoſe nine Cards are played 
out, and alſo ſuppoſe eight Trumps are 
played out; and further ſuppoſe A to have 
one Trump only, and ſuppoſe his Partner 
B to have the Ace and Queen of Trumps, 
and ſuppoſe the Adverſaries C and D to 
have the King and Knave of Trumps be- 
tween them, A leads his ſmall Trump, C 
plays the Knave of Trumps; Query, Whe- 
ther B is to play his Ace or Queen of 
Trumps upon the Knave ? Anſwer, Bis to 
play his Ace upon the Knave, becauſe D 


having four Cards in his Hand remaining, 


and C has only three, conſequently, it is 
four to three in B*s Favour that the King is 
in D's Hand ; if we reduce the Number of 
four Cards in a Hand to three, the Odds 
then is 3 to 2; and if we reduce the Num- 
ber of three Cards in a Hand to two, the 


Odds then is 2 to one in favour of B's win- 


ning of a Trick, by putting on his Ace of 
Trumps : By the like Rule you may play 
all the other Suits, 

„ . 
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III, 
Let us ſuppoſe you have the thirteenth 
Trump, and alſo the thirteenth Card of any 
Suit in your Hand, and one loſing Card, 
and let us ſuppoſe you have only three Cards 
remaining, Query, Which of theſe Cards 
are you to play? Anſwer, You are to play 
the loſing Card, becauſe if you play the 
thirteenth Card firſt, the Adverſaries know- 
ing you to have one Trump remaining, 
will not paſs your loſing Card, and there- 
fore you play 2 to 1 yourſclf. 


Let us ſuppoſe that you have the Ace, 
King, and three ſmall Cards in any Suit, 


which has never been played, and let us 


ſuppoſe that it appears to you that your 
Partner has the laſt Trump remaining, 
Query, How are you to play theſe Cards to 
your greateſt Advantage? Anſwer, You are 
to . ſmall Card in that Suit, becauſe it 
is an equal Wager that your Partner has a 
better Card in that Suit than the laſt Player; 
if ſo, and that there are only three Cards in 
that Suit in any one Hand, it follows that 
you win five Tricks in that Suit; whereas, 
if you play the Ace and King of that Suit, 


it is 2 to 1 that your Partner does not hold 
the Queer, and conſequently, by playing 
the Ace and King, it is 2 to 1 that you win 
only two Tricks in that Suit, This Method 

may 
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may be taken in caſe all the Trumps are 
played out, provided you have good Cards 
in other Suits to bring in this Suit; and you 
may obſerve that you reduce the Odds of 
2 to 1 againſt you, to an equal Chance by 
this Method of Play, and probably gain 
three Fricks by it. 


If you chooſe to have Trumps played by 
the Adverſaries, and that your Partner has 
led a Suit to you, of which you have the 
Ace, Knave, Ten, Nine, and Eight, or the 
King, Knave, Ten, Nine, and Eight, you 
are to play the Eight of either Suit, which 
probably leads the Adverſary, if he wins that 
Card, to play Trumps. 

VI. 

Suppoſe you ſhould have a Quart-major 
in any Suit, with one or two more of the 
fame Suit, and that it is neceſſary to let your 
Partner know that you have the Command 
of that Suit, in that Caſe, throw away the 
Ace of that Suit, upon any Suit of which 
you have none in your Hand te clear, up 
his Doubts, becauſe the Odds is in your fa- 
vour that neither of the Adverſaries have 
more than three in that Suit: The like Me- 
thod may be taken if you have a Quart to 
a King ;z (the Ace being played out) you 


may throw away the King, alſo if you 


ſhould have a Quart to a Queen, (the Ace 


aud King e e. you may throw 


away 
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away your Queen: All which lets your Part- 
ner into the State of your Game, and you 
may play by the like Rule in all inferior Se- 
quences, having the beſt of them in your 
Hand. 

VII. 


There is ſcarcely any thing more com- 
monly practiſed amongſt moderate Players, 
in caſe the King is turned up on their left- 
hand, and that they have the Queen and 
one ſmall Trump only, to play out their 
Queen, in hopes their Partner may win the 
King if it is put on; got conſidering that it 
is about 2 to 1 that their Partner has not 


the Ace, and admitting he has the Ace, 


they do not conſider that they play two 
Honours againſt one, and conſequently 
weaken their Game, the Neceſſity only of 
play ing Trumps ſhould oblige them to play 


thus. | 
VIII. | 
A Caſe which frequently happens. 


A and B are Partners againſt C and D | 


all the Trumps are played out except one 
which C or D has; A has three or four 
winning Cardsin his Hand of a Suit already 


played, with an Ace and one ſmall Card of 
; another Suit; Query, Whether it is 4's 
_ beſt Play to throw away one of his winning 


Cards, or the ſmall Card to his Ace-ſuit ? 
Anſwer, It is his beſt Play to throw away 


One 
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one of his winning Cards, becauſe if his | 
right-hand Adverſary plays to his Ace-ſuit, | 
he has it in his Power to paſs it, and conſe- | 
quently his Partner B has an equal Chance 
to have a better Card in that Suit than the 
third Hand; if fo, and that he has any for- 
cing Card, or one of his Partner's Suit to 
play to him, in order to force out the laſt 
Trump, his Ace remaining in his Hand, 
brings in his winning Cards; whereas, if 
A had thrown away the ſmall Card to his 
Ace-ſuir, and that his right-hand Adverſary 
had led that Suit, he had been obliged to 
put on his Ace, and conſequently had loſt 
ſome Tricks by this Method of Play. 
| IX. 

Suppoſe ten Cards have been played out, | 
and ſuppoſe. it appears very probable that | 
your lett-hand Adverſary has three Trumps | 

remaining, vi. the beſt and two ſmall ones, ,/ | 
and ſuppoſe you have two Trumps only,2z+4 : | 
and that your Partner has no Trump, and 
ſuppoſe your right-hand Adverſary plays a 

& Thirteenth or ſome other winning Card; 
in that Caſe paſs it, by which Means you 
gain a Trick. RT ir 
X. hl 


ln order to let your Partner into the State | 
of your Game, let us ſuppoſe you to have I 
a Quart-major in Trumps (er any other 
tour beſt Trumps) if you are obliged to | 
_ | rump, | 
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trump a Card, win it with the Ace of 
Trumps, and then play the Knave, or win 
it with the higheſt of any other four beſt 
1rumps, and then play the loweſt, which 
clears up your Game to your Partner, and 
by ſuch a Diſcovery it may be the Means of 
winning many Tricks; you may practice 
the like Rule in all other Suits, 
XI. | 

If your Partner calls at the Pointof Eight 
betore his time, you are to trump to him, 
whether you are ſtrong in Trumps or Suits, 
or not, becauſe as he calls before he is o- 
bliged to do ſo, it is a Declaration of his be- 


ing ſtrong in Trumps. 3 7 


8 
. Suppoſe your right-hand Adverſary turns 
up the Queen of Clubs, and ſuppoſe when 
he has the lead, he plays the Knave of 
Clubs, and ſuppoſe you have the Ace, Ten, 


and one Club more, or the King, Ten, and 


one ſinall Card. Query, When he leads 
his Knave whether you are to win it or not? 
Anſwer, You are not to win it, becauſe it 
is an equal Wager, when he leads his 
Knave of Clubs, you not having the 
King, that your Partner has it; alſo, it is 
an equal Wager when he leads his Knave 
of Clubs, you not having the Ace, that 
your Partner has it, and conſequently you 
gain a Trick by paſling it; which cannot. 
be done if you either put on your King or 
Ace of Clubs, | XIII. 


let us ſuppoſe A to have the King, Knave, 


C is to play a Trump, which D is to win; 


r 
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XIII. 
A Caſe for a Slam. 
Let us ſuppoſe A and B Partners againſt 
C and D, and let us ſuppoſe C to deal, and 


Nine, and ſeven of Clubs, they being 
Trumps; a Quart-major in Diamonds, a 
Terce- major in Hearts, and the Ace and 
King of Spades. 

Let us ſuppoſe B; to have nine Diamonds, 
two Spades, and two Hearts. 

Alſo let us ſuppoſe D to have the Ace, 
Queen, Ten and Eight of Trumps, with 
nine Spades. 

And let C have five Trumps and Eight 
Hearts. 8 

A is to lead a Trump, which D is to win, 
and D is to play a Spade which his Partner 
C 1s to trump; C 1s to kad a Trump, 
which his Partner D is to win; then D is 
to lead a Spade, which C is to trump ; and 


and D having the beft Trump is to play 
itz which done, D having-ſeven Spades in 
his Hand wins them, and conſequently 
Slams A and B, 


CHAP, 
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Additional CAsEs at WuirsT, never 
publiſhed till 1948. 
I 


9 


1 F your Partner leads the King of a Suit, 


and that you have none of that Suit, 


paſs it, by throwing away a loſing Card, 


(unleſs your right-hand Adverſary has put 
on the Ace, becauſe, by ſo doing you make 
room for his Suit. 

| "hh 


Suppoſe your Partner leads the Queen 
of a Suit, and your right-hand Adverſary 
wins it with the Ace, and returns that Suit, 
in caſe you have none of it, do not trum 
it, but throw away a loſing Card, which 
makes room for your Partner's Suit, An 
Exception to this Manner of Play is, if 
you play for an odd Trick, and that you 
are very weak in Trumps, you may trump 


it. | 
| # | TEE | 
Suppoſe you have the Ace, King, and 
1 ſmall Card of a Suit, and that your left- 


| hand Adverſary leads that Suitz and ſup- 


poſe you ſhould have 4 ſmall Trumps, 


and no Suit of conſequence to lead from; 


and ſuppoſe your right-hand Adverſary 
ſhould put up the Nine, or any m_ 
Card; 
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Card; in this Caſe, win it with the Ace, and 
return the lead upon the Adverſary, by 
playing the ſmall Card of that Suit; who 
will have reaſon to judge that the King 
lies behind him, and conſequently will not 
put up his Queen if he has it, and therefore 
you have a fair Probability of winning 
a Trick by this Method of Play, and at 
the ſame time letting your Partner into the 
State of your Game. 
| IV. 

If your Partner forces you to trump a 
Card early in the Deal, you are to ſup- 
poſe him ſtrong in Trumps; except at the 
points of 4 or 9, and therefore if you are 
ſtrong in Trumps you may play them. 


Suppoſe you call at the Point of 8, and 
your Partner has no Honour, and ſuppoſe - 
you ſhould have the King, Queen, and 
Ten; the King, Knave, and Ten; or the 
Queen, Knave, and Ten of Trumps; when 
Trumps are played always put on the Ten, 
which. demonſtrates to your Partner that 
you have 2 Honours remaining, and ſo 
plays his Game accordingly. 

VI. 

Suppoſe your right-hand Adverſary calls 
at the Point of 8, and his Partner has no 
Honour, and ſuppoſe you ſhould have the 
King, Nine, and 1 ſmall Trump, or the. 
Queen, Nine, and 2 ſmall Trumps, when 

| Trumps 
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Trumps are played by your Partner put on 
the Nine, becauſe it is about 2 to i that 
the Ten is not behind you, and fo you play 
your Nine to an * 
| I g 

If you ſhould happen to lead a Suit of 
which you have the Ace, King, and 2, or 
3 more, when you play the Ace, if your 
Partner plays the Jen, or Knave, and 
ſuppoſe you ſhould have one ſingle Card 
in your Hand in any other Suit, and two or 
three ſmall Trumps only, in this Caſe lead 
the fingle Card in ardes to eſtabliſh a Saw, 
ant this Conſequence attends Tuch Play, 
r. upon leading that Suit it gives your 
Partner an equal Chance of having a bet- 
ter Card in it than the laſt Player, whereas 
had he led that Suit to you, which is pro- 
bable had been his ſtrong Suit, the Ad- 
verſary would have made the Diſcovery 
of your attempting to eſtabliſh; a Saw, 
they would 'trump out, and fo prevent 
your making your {ſmall Trumps: By this 
Method of Play your Partner will eaſily 


judge the Reaſon for your changing of 


Suits ; and ſo play nk Game accordingly. 
| I. 
Suppoſe you have the Ace and Deuce 


of Trumps, and ſtrong in the three other 


Suits, if you are to lead, play your Ace, 
and next your Deuce of Trumps, in order 
f 0 to 


reren 
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to put the Lead into your Partner's Hands, 
to take out 2 Trumps for 1 ; and fuppoſe 
the laſt Player wins that Trick, and that 
he leads a Suit of which you have the 
Ace, King, and 2 or 3 more, paſs it, be- 
cauſe it is an equal Wager that your Part- 
ner has a better Card in that Suit than the 
third Hand; if fo, he will then have an 
Opportunity of taking out two Trumps te 
one; when the Lead comes into your Hand 
you are to endeavour to force out 1 of the 
2 Trumps remaining, upon Suppoſition 
11 Trumps are played out, and the Odds 
is ſtill in your Favour that your Partner 
has 1 of the 2 Trumps remaining. 
IX, 

Suppoſe 10 Cards are played out, and that 
you have the King, Ten, and 1 ſma!l Card 
of any Suit, which has never been led, and 
ſuppoſe you have won 6 Tricks, and ſup- 
pole your Partner leads from that Suit, 
and that there is neither a Trump or thir- 
teenth Card in any Hand, in this Caſe, un- 
leſs your right-hand Adverſary puts on ſo 
high a Card as obliges you to play your 
King, do not put it on, becauſe upon the 
Return of that Suit you make your King, 
and conſequently the odd Trick, whick 
makes 2 difference, if there happens to be 
only 9 Cards played out in the like Cir- 
cumſtance, you are to play by the = | 

pie 
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Rule. This Method is always to be ta- 
ken unleſs the gaining of 2 Tricks gives 
you a Chance either to ſave your Lurch or 
to win or ſave the Game. PIPER > 
Suppoſe A and B Partners againſt C and 
D, and let us ſuppoſe B has the two laſt 
Trumps, alſo the Queen, Knave, and Nine, 
of another Suit, and let us ſuppoſe A has 
neither the Ace, King, or Ten, of that 
Suit, and A is to lead that Suit; Query, 
What Card is B to play to give him the 
faireſt Probability of · winning a Trick in 
that Suit? Anſwer, B is to play the Nine 
of that Suit; becauſe it is only five to four 
aginſt him that his lefr-hand Adverſary 
holds the Ten, and if he plays either the 
Queen, or Knave, it is about three to one 
that the Ace, or King, is in his left-hand 
Adverſary's Hands, and conſequently he 
reduces the Odds of three to one againſt 
him, to five to four only. 

8 
Let us vary the foregoing Caſe, and put 


the King, Knave, and Nine of a Suit into 


B's Hand, upon Suppoſition that A has 
neither Ace, Queen, or Ten, when A leads 


that Suit, it is exactly equal whether B 


plays his King, Queen, or Ten. 
| *. 
Suppoſe you have Ace, King, and three 
| | or 
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four ſmall Cards of a Suit not played, and 
that it appears to you that your Partner has 
the laſt Trump; in this Caſe, if you are to 
lead, play a ſmall Card in that Suit, it being 
an equal Wager that your Partner has a 
better Card in that Suit than the laſt Player; 
if ſo, the Probability is in your Favour that 
you make 5 or 6 Tricks in that Suit, but 
if you ſhould play out the Ace and King, 
of that Suit, it is 2 to 1 that your Part- 
ner has not the Queen, and conſequently 
it is 2 to I that you make only two Tricks 
in that Suit, by which Method of Play 
you riſk the loſing of 3 or 4 Tricks in that 
Deal to gain one only. 
XIII. | | 
Suppoſe your Partner leads a Suit of 
which he has the Ace, Queen, Knave, and 
many more, and leads his Ace, and then 
plays his Queen, in caſe you have the King 
and two ſmall Cards in that Suit, win his 
Queen, with the King, and ſuppoſe. you 
are ſtrong in Trumps, by vlearing the Board 
of Trumps, and having a ſmall Card of 
your Partner's great Suit, you do not ob- 
ſtruct his Suit, and conſequently win ma- 
ny Tricks by this Method ot Play. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII 
A DICTIONARY for Wuisr, 


which reſolues almoſt all the Cr itical 
Caſes that may happen at that Game, 


by way of Queſtion and Anſwer, 


. O W to play Trumps to the great 

eſt Advantage, peruſe the Trea- 

tiſe of Whiſt, Chap. I. Caſe 11. and all the 

1 Caſes in that. Chapter, alſo Chap. 

2. How to play Sequences when Trumps? 

Anſwer, you are to begin with the high - 
eſt of them. 

3. How to play Sequences when they are 
not Trumps ? 

Anſ. If you have 5 in Number, you are 
to begin ok the loweſt, if 3 or 4 in Num- 
ber, always play the higheft. 

4. Why do you prefer playing of Sequen- 


Tes rather than other Suits ? 


Am. Becauſe they are the aafeſt Lead, and 
the Tenace in other Suits. |, 

5. When ought you to make Tricks 
early? 

Anſ. When you are weak in Trumps. 

6. hen ought you not to make Tricks 


earl 
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7. When do you play from an Ace-ſuir? 

Auf. Lou do ſo when you have 3 in 
Number only in any Suit (Trumps ex- 

ted, 6 

5 5 When don't you play from an Ace 
Suit ? 
1 You ought not to kad from an 
Ace-ſuit, having 4 or more in Number in 
any other Suit 3 becauſe the Ace is an Al- 
ſiſtant to your great Suit, and when 
Trumps are played out enables you to 
make that Suit. 

9. When any Card of Conſequence is 
turned up on your right or left-hand, How 
are you to play in that Caſe? See Chap. X. 
Caſe 1. Chap. XII. Caſe 1. 

10. Why are you always to play your 
Hand by your dn and Adverſaries Scores? 
Anſ. Chap. I. Caſe 6. See References 
in this Caſe. | 

11. How to know when your Partner 
has no more of the Suit played ? See Chap. 
IV. Caſe 1, 2, 3. Rte: 

12, Reaſons for puttiſſg on at Secend- 
hand the King, Queen, Knave, Ten, and 
When not? Chap, X.Caſe 1, 2, 3. 

13. Why are you to play the Queen, 
Knave, Ten, of any Suit, when that Suit 
is played a ſecond time, having 3 in Num- 
ber only? Chap. XIII. Caſe 4: 


14. When ought you to over-trump your 
Adverſary, and when not ? 


Anſ. 
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Anſ. When you are weak in Trumps, 
you ought to over. trump him; but if 
ſtrong in Trumps, you ought to throw 
away a loſing Card. 
136. Reaſons for not parting with the 
Command of your Adverſary's ſtrong Suit, 
Chap. XIII. Caſe 1. 

16. If your Adverſary on your right hand 
leads a Suit of which yo have the Ace, 
King, and Queen, Why are you to put on 
the Ace preferable to the Queen ? 

Anſ. Becauſe it deceives the Adverſary; 
which, in this Caſe, is of more Conſequence 
to you than to deceive your Partner. 

17. To declare your ſtrang Suit, when 
proper to be done, and when not? | 
Anſ. When you have only one ſtrong 
Suit, and youk Trump out to make that 
Suit, in this Caſe you ought to declare it; 
but if you are ſtrong in all Suits, there is 
no Neceſſity ofdeclaring your ſtrongeſt Suit. 
18. The Ace turned up on your right · 
hand, and that you have the Ten and Nine 
only of Trumps, Why do you play the 
Ten ? Chap. XI. Cale 1. 

19. Why do you play from a King-Suit 
preferable to a Queen-Suit, having the like 
Number of each? 

Anſ. Becauſe it is 2 to 1 that the Ace 
does not yo in your left hand e 
an 
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Hands, and it is 5 to 4 if you lead from 
a Queen-ſuit, that the Ace or King lyes 
in his Hands, and that you loſe your Queen, 
and ſo play to a Diſadvantage, 

20. Why do you play from a Queen- 
ſuit preferable to a Knave-ſuit ? Antwer'd 
Caſe 19. 

21. When you have the 4 beſt Cards of 
any Suit, Why do you throw away the 
beſt ? 

Anſ. To let your Partner into the State 
of your Game. 

22. Your Partner's ſtrong Suit, Hew 
are you ro make the moſt of it ? 

Chap. VI. has fix Examples to demon- 
ſtrate it. | 
23. The Queen turn'd up on your right 
Hand, you have the Ace, Ten, and one 
Trump, or the King, Ten, and one Trump, 
if the right-hand Adverſary plays the Knave, 

Query, How are you to play? 

Auſ. You are to pals u, by which you 
have an cqual Wager of gaining a Trick, 
and cannot loſe by ſo doing. 

24. Four Cards are played out, and 
Trumps are gone round twice, your. Part- - 
ner not appearing to have an higher Trump 
than the 8, yet he has 3 Trumps, when he 
plays his third Trump, the next Hand puts 
on the Knave, there being the King only 


in 
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in the Adverſary's Hands, you having 
the Ace and Queen of Trumps. 

Query, Whether are you to play the Ace 
or Queen ? 

Anſ. You are to play the Ace, becauſe 
it is ꝙ to 8 that the laſt Player has the King; 
and if you reduce the Cards to 2 in Num- 
ber, it then is 2 to 1 in your favour, by | 
payog the Ace, that the King falls ; the 
ike Method may be taken in other Suits, 
upon the like Occaſions, 


EXAMPLE. 


Let us ſuppoſe that you have only 2 
Cards remaining in your Hands of any Suit, 
viz, The Queen and Ten, and let us ſup- 
poſe the Knave and Nine of the ſame Suit 
are in your Adverſary's Hands, when your 
Partner leads that Suit, your right-hand Ad- 
verſary plays the Nine, and has 1 Card only 
remaining. 


Quer y, Whether you ought to play your 
Queen or Ten? 

Anſ You ought to play your Queen, 
becauſe it is 2 to 1 that your left-hand Ad- 
verſary has the Knave, And in all Caſes 
of the like Nature you ought to play by 
this Rule. | 

I would know what is the Odds that the 


Dealer at Whiſt holds four Trumps: or 
more ? | | 


2 
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An/. That he holds 4 Trumps or more 
is 232 tO 165, or about a Guinea to 145. 


| 11d, and almoſt a Farthing. 


Seeed bod cb b tA chebchebcbe 
HA FP. VIII. 


An Explanation for the Uſe of Beginners, 
of ſome of the TERMS, or TECHNICAL. 
| Worps made uſe of in this Treatiſe. 


FINESSING. 


M EANS the endeavouring to gain an 

Advantage by Art and Skill, which 
conſiſts in this; when a Card is led and you 
have beſt and third beſt Card of that Suit, 
you judge it beſt to put your third beſt 
Card upon that Lead and run the Riſk of 
your Adverſary's having the ſecond beſt of 
it, that if he has it not, which is 2 to 1 
againſt him, you are then ſure of gaining 
a Trick, 

FORCING. 


Means the obliging your Partner or your 
Adverſary to trump a Suit of which he has 
none. The Caſes mentioned in this Trea- 


tiſe will ſhew when it is proper to force ei- 
ther of them. 


LONG TRUM P. 


Means the having one or more Trumps 
in your Hand when all the reft are out. 


2 LOOSE 
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LOOSE C4KD. 
Means a Card in a Hand that is of no 


Value, and conſequently the propereſt to 


throw away. 


FO 7N F<: 


Ten of them make a Game, as many a 
are gained by Tricks or Honours, ſo many 
Points are ſet up to the Score of the Game. 


2 UART. 
In general is a Sequence of any four 
Cards immediately following one another 


in the ſame Suit. Quart- major is therefore 
a Sequence of Ace, King, Queen, and 


Knave, in any Suit. 


QUINT. 


In general is a Sequence of any five 
Cards immediately following one another, 
in the ſame Suit. Quint major is therefore 
a Sequence of Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 
and Ten, in any Suit, 

REV ERS E. 


Playing at any time the Reverſe, means 
only the playing your Hand in a different 
manner; that is to ſay, if you are ſtrong in 
Trumps you play one way, but if weak in 
Trumps you play the Reverſe, viz, another, 


SE ES AW. 


Is when each Partner trumps a Suit, an 
| | they 


A 4 
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they play thoſe Suits to one another to 


trump. 
SC OR.. | 
Score of the Game, is the Number of 
Points ſet up, Ten of which makes 2 


Game. 
TENACE. | 

Having the Tenace in any Suit ſuppoſes 
the having the firſt and third beſt Cards, and 
being the laſt Player, and conſequently you 
catch the Adverſary when that Suit is play'd: 
As for inſtance, in caſe yeu have the Ace 
and Queen of any Suit, and that your Ad- 
verſary leads that Suit, you muſt win thoſe 
two Tricks; and ſo of any other Tenace in 
inferior Cards. 

Ne. 


In general is a Sequence of any three 


Cards immediately following one another 
in the ſame Suit. | 


Terce-major is therefore a Sequence of 
Ace, King, and Queen, in any Suit, 
PEO 


1 AN 
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CNA © XIX. 


An ARTITICIAL MEMORY, or an caß 
Method of aſſiſting the Memory of 
thiſe that play at the Game of Waisr, 

To which are added, 


Several Caszs not hitherto publiſhed, 


| I 

LACE of every Suit in your Hand, 
A the worſt of it to the left-hand and 
the beſt (in Order) to the right, and the 
Trumps in the like Order, always to the 
left of all the other 18 

If in the Courſe of Play you find you 
have the beſt Card remaining of any Suit, 
put the ſame to the = of your Trumps. 

And if you find you have the ſecond 
beſt Card of any Suit to remember, place 
it on the right of your Trumps. 

IV. 

And if you have the third beſt Card of 
any Suit to remember, place a {mall Card of 
that Suit between the Trumps and that 
third beſt, to the right of the Trumps. 

V 


To remember your Partner's firſt Lead, 
place a ſmall Card of that Suit led in the 
mi 
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midſt of your Trumps, and if you have but 
one Trump, on the left of it. 
VI. 

When you deal, put the Trump turned 
up to the right of ail your Trumps, and 
part with it as late as you can, that your 
Partner may know you have that Trump 
left, and ſo play accordingly. 


VII. 
To find where, or in what Suit your Adver- 
ſaries revoke. 


Suppoſe the two Suits on your right-hand 
to repreſent your Adverſaries in the Order 
they ſit, as to your right and left-hand : 

When you ſuſpect either of them to have 
made a Revoke in any Suit, clap a ſmall 
Card of that Suit amongſt the Cards repre- 
ſenting that Adverſary, by which means 
you record not only that there may have 
been a Revoke, but alſo which of them 
made it, and in what Suit. 

If the Suit that repreſents the Adverſary 
that made the Revoke, happens to be the 
Suit he revoked in, change that Suit for 
another, and as above, put a ſmall Card 
of the Suit revoked in, in the middle of 
that exchanged Suit, and if you have not 
a Card of that Suit, reverſe a Card of any 
Suit you have (except Diamonds) and place 


it there. 
| VIII. 


| 
: 
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VIII. 

As you have a way to remember your 
Partner's firſt Lead, you may alſo record in 
what Suit either of your Adverſaries made 
their firſt Lead, by putting the Suit in 
which they made that Lead, in the Place 
which in your Hand repreſents that A dver- 
ſary, as either of your right or left-hand ; 
and if other Suits were already placed to re- 
preſent them, then exchange them for the 
Suits in which each of them makes his firſt 
Lead. . 

The foregoing Method is to be taken 
when you find it more neceſſary to record 
the Adverſary's firſt Lead, than to endea- 
vour to find out a Revoke. 


5 CHAP. XX. 


The Laws of the Game at WRIST. 


I. IF any Perſon plays out of his Turn, it 
is in the Option of either of his Ad- 
verſaries to call the Card ſo played, at any 
time 1n that Deal, provided it does not make 
him revoke; or if either of the adverſe 
Party is to lead, he may deſire his Partner 
to name the Suit he chuſes to have him 
lead, and when a Suit 1s then named, the 

Partner muſt play it if he has it. 
2. No Revoke to beclaim'd tillthe Trick 


—_—C 


is turned and quited, or the Party who re- 


voked 
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voked, or his Partner, have played again. 

3. If a Revoke happens to be made, the 
ad verſe Party may add 3 to his Score, and 
the revoking Party, provided they are up, 
2 the Penalty, muſt remain 

: The Revoke takes place of any other 
Toes of the Game, 

4. If any Perſon calls at any Point of the 
Gans, except 8, either of the adverſe Par- 
ties may call a new Deal ; and they are at 
liberty to conſult each other whether they 
will have a new Deal. 

5. After the Trump Card is ſeen, no Bo- 
dy ought to remind his Partner to call. 

6. It the Trump-Card is ſeen, no Ho- 
nours in the preceeding Deal can be ſet 
up, unleſs they were before claimed. 

7. It any Perſon ſeparates a Card from 
the reſt, either of the adverſe Parties may 
call it, provided he names it, and proves 
the Separation ; but in caſe he calls a wrong 
Card, either of the adverſe Parties may 
once call the higheſt or loweſt Card in any 
Suit led during thar Deal. 

8. Each Perſon ought to lay his Card be- 
fore him; after he has done fo, if either of 
the adverſe Parties mix their Card with 
his, his Partner is intituled to demand each 
Perſon to Jay his Card before him ; but not 
to enquire who played any particular Card, 

9. It any Perſon revokes, and before the 

Cards 
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Cards are turned, diſcovers it, the adverſe Par- 
ty may call either the higheſt or the loweſt 
Card of the Suit led, or have their Option to 
call the Card then played at any other time, 
when it does not cauſe a Revoke. 

10. If a Card in dealing is turned up, it 
is in the Option of the adverſe Party to call 
a new Deal, unleſs they or either of them, 
have been the Cauſe of turning up ſuch Card, 
in which Caſe the Dealer has the Option. 

11. If the Ace or any other Card of any 
Suit is led, and it ſhould, ſo happen that the 
laſt Player plays out of his Turn, whether 
his Partner has any of the Suit led or not 
(provided you do not make him revoke) he 
is neither intituled to trump it, nor to win 
that Trick. 

12. If a Card is faced in the Pack, they 


- muſt deal again, except is is the: laſt Card. 


13. None of the Players are to take up. 
or look at their Cards, while any Perſon 
is dealing, and if the Dealer ſhould happen 
to miſs Deal, inthat Caſe he ſhall deal again, 
and if a Card i is turned up in dealing, no 
new Deal is to be called. 

14. When a Card is led, if one of the 
Adverſaries plays out of his Turn, his Part- 
ner is not to win the Trick, if he can avoid 
it without revoking. 

15 Every Perſon ought to ſce that he 
has 13 Cards dealt him; therefore, if any 
one 


8 
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one ſhould happen to have only 12 Cards, 
and dees not find it out till ſeveral Tricks 
are played, and that the reſt of the Players 
have their right Numbers, the Deal ſtands 
good; and allo the Perſon who plays with 
12 Cards, is to be puniſhed with each Revoke 
in caſe he has made any; but if any of the 
reſt of the Players ſhould happen to have 
14 Cards, in that Caſe the Deal is void. 
16. If any Perſon throws his Cards upon 
the Table, with their Faces upwards, upon 
Suppoſition that he has loſt the Game, if 
his Partner does not give up the Game, the 
Adverſaries have it in their power to call any 


of thoſe Cards, when they think proper, pro- 


vided they do not make the Party revoke. 

17 A and B are Partners againſt C and 
D. A leads a Club, his Partner B plays 
before the Adverſary C; in this Caſe D has 
a right to play before his Partner C, becauſe 
B played out of his Turn. 

18. If any Perſon is ſure of winning 
every Trick in his Hand, he may ſhew his 
Cards upon the Table, but ſhould it ſo hap- 
pen that he has any loſing Card in his Hand, 
he is then liable to have all his Cards called. 

19. No Perſon ought to aſk his Part- 
ner whether he had played an Honour, 
while the Cards are playing. 


20. Aand Bare Partners againſt Cand D. 


| Aleadsa Club, C plays a Spade, B plays the 


King 


— — — 
— — — 
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King of Clubs, ana Dplaysa Club, Cdiſco- 
vers he has revokedbetore the Trick is turn'd. 

Query, What is the Penalty ? 

B may take up his Card again, and fo 
may D, and either A or Þ have it in their 
Option to oblige C to play the higheſt or 
loweſt Card of the Suit led. 

21. If any Perſon calls at the Point of 
8, and his Partner anſwers, and both the 
oppoſite Parties have thrown up their 
Cards, and it appears that the other Side 
had not two by Honoufs, in this Caſe, they 
may conſult with one another about it, and 
are at Liberty to ſtand the Deal or nor, 

22, And if any body anſwers, when he 
has not an Honour, the adverfe Party may 
conſult with one another about it, and are 
at liberty to ſtand the Deal or not. 

23. No Perſon may take new Cards in 
the Middle of a Game, without the Conſent 
of all Parties. 

24. The Dealer ought to leave to view 
upon the Table his trump Card, till it is 
his Turn to play, and after he has mixed it 
with his other Cards, nobody is entituled to 
demand what Card 1s turned up, but may 
ask what is Trumps ; this Conſequence at- 
tends ſuch a Law, that the Dealer cannot 
name a wrong Card, which he otherwile 
might have done. 


End of the Gams of W HIST. 
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A Treatiſe on the Game of 
QAUADRIELLE. 


CW AF. 


ECAUSE a Learner may be at a 

loſs to know the Rank or Order of 
the Cards, when Trumps or not, the two 
following Tables ſhews them. 


The Rank or Order of the Cards when not 


Trumps. 

Clubs and Spades. Hearts and Diamonds 
King, King, 
Queen, Queen, 
Knave, Ke Knave, 
Seven, Ace, 
Six, Duce, 
Five, Three, 
Four, Four, 
Three, Five, 
Duce, Six, 
—— | Seven, 
In all 9. —— 


In ali 10. 


Trump more than the Black. 
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The Rank or Order of the Cards when 
Trumps. 

Clubs and Spades. Hearts and Diamonds, 
Spadille, the Ace of } Spadille, the Ace of 
Spades, Spades, 
Manille, the Duce | Manille, he Seven 
of Spades or of of Hearts or of 


—_— 


Clubs, Diamonds, 
Baſto, the Ace of | Baſto, the Ace of 
Clubs. Sa Clubs, 


| Punto, the Ace of 
0 | Hearts or of Dia- 


monds, 
King, . King, 
Queen, Queen, 
Knave, Knave, 
Seven, Duce, 
Six, Three, 
Five, Four, 
Four, Five, 
Three, 1 
In all 11, In all 12. 


You may obſerve by the foregoing Ta- 
bles, that Spadille and Baſto are always 
Trumps, therefore the red Suits have one 


There are three Matadores, viz, Spa- 
dille, Manille, and Baſto. 
Therefore, 


Game of QUADRILLE. 


Therefore, if an ordinary Trump is led, 
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you are not obliged to play a Matadore 


upon it-; but if Spadille is led, and you 8 


ſnould.Manille or Baſto unguarded, you 
muſt play it; alſo if Manille is led, and 
you ſhould have Baſto unguarded, it muſt 


be played. 


Tpbe Order of the falſe Matadores. 
Clubs and Spades. 
the Duce 


| Manille, 


of Clubs or of 


Spades. 


Hearts and Diamonds. 
Manille, the Sever 


of Hearts or of 


Diamonds. 


Baſto, the Ace of | Baſto, the Ace of 


Clubs, 


King, 
(Queen, 
Knave, 
Seven, 
Six 
Five, 
Four, 
Three, 


— 


Clubs, 


Punto, the Ace of 
Hearts or Dia- 


In all 10, 


„* 


monds. 
King, 


Queen, 


Knave, 
Duce, 


In all 11. 


* 


You ſee by the foregoing Table the Or- 
der or Rank of the falſe Matadores, 


We 


4 
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— 
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_— 


—— . - — 


We generally call them falſe Matadores, 
if we degin at Baſto and ſo proceed by 
Sequences to any Number. 


hob bb bob bob bbc che tb th 


CHAP, II. 


| I. 
1 firſt thing to be done, after you 
have ſeen your ‚ Cards, is to aſk 
Leave to paſs, or play, /ans prendre; and 
if you name a wrong Trump, you muſt 
abide by it. 1 c | 


If all the Players paſs, he who has Spa- 
dille is obliged to play, but it he does not 
make three Tricks, he is not beaſted. | 

III. 

The Player ought to have a fair Proba- 

bility of winning three Tricks when he 


calls a King to prevent his being beaſted. 


IV. | 

Therefore we will ſet down ſuch Games 

only, as give a fair Chance to win the 

Game by calling a King, with Directions 

at the End of each Caſe what Trump you 
are to lead. 


Calculations 


— 
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Calculations neceſſary to be underſtood by 
thoſe who have made ſome Progreſs in 
the Game, 

I. 


I would know what is the Odds that my 
Partner holds one Card out of any two 
certain Cards ? 

Anſwer, That he hold one Card out of 


any two certain Cards is about 5 to 4 in 
his favour. 
I 


I would alſo know what is the Odds that 
my Partner holds one Card out of any 
three certain Cards ? 

Anſwer, That he holds one Card out 


of any three certain Cards is about 5 to 2 
in his favour, 


An Explanation and Application of the fore- 
going Calculations. 


J. 

That your Partner holds one Card ot 
of any two certain Cards. 

Suppoſe you ſhould hold one Matadore, 
it is by this Calculation evident, that it-is 
5 to 4 in your favour that your Partner 
holds one of the other two, and conſequent- 
ly you may play your Game accordingly. 

Again, ſuppoſe you call a King, and 
having a Knave and one ſmall Card of a 
Suit in your Hand, by the foregoing Cal- 

; 4 culation; 
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culation, it is plain that you have 5 to 4 in 
your favour, that your Partner holds either 
the King or Queen of that Suit, and con- 


ſequently you have the Odds in your fa- 
vour to win a Trick in that Suit. 


II. 
That your Partner holds one Card out 
of any three certain Cards. 
Suppoſe you have no Matadore, but 
with the Aſſiſtance of one of them you have 


great Odds of winning the Game; you 


may obſerve, by the foregoing Calculation, 
that it is about 5 to 2 that your Partner 
holds one of them, you having none. 

T his Calculation may be applied to ma- 
ny other Caſes, very uſcful to the Player. 


Games in Red, whith may be played, 
calling a King, 


I. 

Spadille, Manille, two ſmall Hearts or 
Diamonds, the Queen of Clubs and one 
ſmall one, and four ſmall Cards of the 
other Suits, Lead * Trump. 

Spadille, Manille, two ſmall Hearts or 
Diamonds, with the Knave and two ſmall 
Clubs, and three [mall Cards of the other 
Suits, Lead a ſmall Trump. 

| III. | 
Spadille, Manille, two ſmall Hearts or 

Diamonds, 
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Diamonds, three ſmall Clubs, and three 
ſmall Cards of the other Suits. Lead a 
ſmall Trump. 

IV. 


Spadille, Punto, King, Queen, and one 


ſmall Heart or Diamond, three ſmall 
Clubs, the Queen, and one Spade. Lead 
Punto. 7 


Spadille, Punto, King, Knave, and 
one ſmall Heart or Diamond, the Knave 
and two ſmall Clubs, and twa ſmall 
Spades. Lead Punto. 
| | VI. 

Spadille, King, Queen, Knave,-and one 
ſmall Heart or Diamond, with the Queen, 
Knave, and one {mal] Club, and two {mall 
Spades, Lead the vg of Trumps. 

| II 

Spadille, Three, Four, Five, and Six of 
Hearts or Diamonds, King of Clubs and 
one more, Queen and two ſmall Spades; 
whether elder or any other Hand, when 
you have the Lead play a ſmail Trump, 
in the ſecond Lead play Spadille, 

VIII. 

Manille, Baſto, Punto, and two ſmall 

Hearts or Diamonds, three ſmall Clubs, 


and the Knave and one Spade, Lead 


| Manille. 
A5. IX. 
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IX. 
N. B. Manille, Baſto, King, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and 1 
one ſmall Club, and three ſmall Spades, 
Lead Manille. : 
X 


N. B. Manille, Baſto, Queen, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and 
two ſmall Clubs, Knave, and one. Spade, 
| Lead Manille, 12 


| Manille, Baſto, with the three ſmalleſt 
Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and one ſmall 
{ Club, Knave and two ſmall Spades. Play 
| a ſmall] Trump, | 
= XII. 
3 N. B. Manille, Punto, King, and two | 
4 ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen, Knave, ( 
tk and one ſmall Club, King and one ſmal] | 
þ Spade. Lead Manille. 
0 1 | 

Manille, Punto, Queen and two ſmall | 
Hearts or Diamonds, Queen and one ſmall L 
Club, King and two ſmall Spades. Play 
a ſmall Trump. 


. 

Manille, Punto, and three ſmall Hearts | 
or Diamonds, Knave and one ſmall Club, 

King, Queen, and one ſmall Spade. Play 

a {mall Trump. 


PF A © wi 


FF. ®Y bake. 
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XV. 
Manille, and the four ſmalleſt Hearts or 
Diamonds, Queen, and one ſmall Club, 
King, Queen, and one ſmall Spade. Play 
a ſmall Trump. 
| XVI. 


N. B. Baſto, Punto, King, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, King and 
Queen of Clubs, Queen, and two ſmall 
Spades. Lead Baito, h 

XVII. 

N. B. Baſto, Punto, Queen, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, Queen, Knave, 
and one ſmall Club, King and Queen of 
Spades, Lead Baſto. 

XVIII. 

N. B. Baſto, Punto, and three of the 
ſmalleſt Hearts or Diamonds, King and 
Queen of Clubs, Queen, Knave, and one 
ſmall] Spade. Play a ſmall Trump. 

XIX. | 
' Baſto, and the four ſmalleſt Hearts or 
Diamonds, King arm Queen of Clubs, 
Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Spade, 
Play a ſmall Trump. | | 
XX. 

N. B. Punto, King, Queen, and two 
ſmall Hearts or Diamonds, King and 
Queen of Clubs, Queen, Knave, and one 
ſmall Spade, Lead Punto. 

F 6 . 
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XXI. 

Punto, King, and three ſmall Hearts 
or Diamonds, King, and Queen of Clubs, 
Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Spade. 
Play a ſmall Trump. 

You are to obſerve that thoſe Caſes 
which are mark'd thus, (N. B.) are very 
good Games to play, and that you have 


the Odds of your Side, to win thoſe which: 
are not marked, 


cebothchet hr hibehch coho 
CHAP. HI. 


Games in Black which may be played, call- 
ing a King. 
1 . 
G PADILLE, Manille, and two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, the Knave and two 
{mall Hearts, and three ſmall Diamonds, 
Lead a ſmall Trump. 
II. 
N. B. Spadille, Manille, and two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, Fed and two ſmall 
| I! 


Hearts, three {ma iamonds, Lead a 
{mall Trump. 


III. 
Spadille, Manille, and two ſmall Clubs 
or Spades, three ſmall Hearts, three ſmall 
Diamonds, Lead a imall Trump, 
IV. 
N. B. Spadille, King, Queen, and two 
ſmall Clubs or e with the Queen 
an 
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and one ſmall Heart, three ſmall Dia- 
monds. Lead the King of Trumps, 
V 


Spadille, King, Knave, and two ſmall 
Clubs, Queen and two Diamonds, two 
ſmall Hearts. Play a ſmall Trump. 

VI. 

Spadille, Queen, and three ſmall Clubs 
or Spades, Queen, and two ſmall Hearts, 
two ſmall 5 Play a ſmall Trump. 

VI. 
Spadille, and the four ſmalleſt Clubs or 
Spades, King and one ſmall Heart, Queen 
and two ſmall Diamonds, Play a ſmall 


Trump. wan 


Manille, Baſto, King, and two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, three ſmall Hearts, and 
two ſmall Diamonds. Lead Manille, 
IX. 
Manille, Baſto, Queen, and two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, three ſmall Hearts, Queen, 
and one ſmall Diamond. Lead Manille. 
. . a 
Manille, Baſto, Knave, and two ſmall 
Clubs or Spades, Knave, and one Heart, 
three ſmall Diamonds, Lead Manille. 
XI. 
Manille, Baſto, and three ſmall Clubs 
or Spades, Queen and two ſmall Hearts, 


Knave and one ſmall Diamond. Lead 
Manille, XII. 
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XII, 

N. B. Manille, King, Queen, and two 
ſmall Clubs or Spades, King, and one 
ſmall Heart, Queen, Knave, and one 
ſmall Diamond, Lead Manille. 

XIII. | 

N. B. Manille, King, Knave, and two 
ſmall Clubs or Spades, King, and one 
{ſmall Heart, Queen, and two ſmall Dia- 
monds, Lead Manille. 

XIV. 
Manille, King, and three ſmall Clubs or 


Spades, Queen, and two ſmall Hearts, 


King, and one ſmall Diamond. Play a 
{mall Trump. 
XV. 


Manille, and the four ſmalleſt Clubs or 
Spades, King, Queen, and one ſmall Heart, 
two ſmall Diamonds. Play a ſmall Trump. 

XVI. 
N. B. Baſto, King, Queen, and two 


ſmall Clubs or Spades, Queen and two 


ſmall Hearts, King and one ſmall Dia- 
mond. Lead Baſto, 
| X Vil. --: 

N. B. Baſto, King, Knave, and two 
fmall Clubs or Spades, Knave, and one 
Heart, King, and two ſmall Diamonds. 
Lead Baſto. 

XVIII. 9 
N. B. Baſto, King, and three ſmall 
Clubs 
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Clubs or Spades, King and Queen of 
Hearts, Queen, and two ſmall Diamonds, 
Play a ſmall Trump. 

XIX. 

Baſto, and four of the ſmalleſt Clubs or 
Spades, King and Queen of Hearts, 
Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Diamond, 
Play a ſmall Trump. 

XX. 

N. B. King, Queen, Knave, and two 
ſmall Clubs or Spades, King and Queen 
of Hearts, Knave, and two ſmall] Dia- 
monds. Lead the King of Trumps. 

XXI. 

King, Queen, Seven, Six, and Five of 
Clubs or Spades, King and Queen of 
Hearts, Queen, Knave, and one ſmall Di- 
mond. Lead the King of Trumps. 

You are to obſerve that thoſe Caſes 
which are mark*d thus (N. B.) are very 
good Games' to play, and you have the 
Odds of your fide, to win thoſe which are 
not marked. 

N. B. You are to call to your ſtrongeſt 
Suits, except you have a Queen guarded, 
And, if you are elder Hand, you have a 
fairer Chance to win the Game than 
if middle Hand, becauſe you have an Op- 
portunity of leading a Trump, which fre- 
quently makes your Adverfaries play a- 
gainſt each other. 

| CHAP. 
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Kochecke db took dk, Ft bb ft 
CHAP, IV. 

Caſes calculated, ſhewing the Players the 
Odds of winning the following Games at 
Quadrille, ſans prendre; and alſo /uch 
Games as ought not to be played fans 
prendre. 


GAMES in Black, Elder Hand. 
2 


T HRE E Matadores in Clubs, King 
8 and Six of Diamonds, King and Six 
of Hearts, King, Five and Six of Spades. 
Play Trumps to all the elder-hand Games. 


The above Game wins 27 to 4. 


Three Matadores and the Three of 
Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, King 
and Six of Hearts, and two ſmall Spades. 
The above Game wins 215 to 162, or 
about 4 to 3. Ur 


Three Matadores, Three and Four of 
Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, three 


{mall Hearts, Wins 291 to 86, or above 


10 to 3. 


IV. 

Three Matadores with the Three, Four, 
and Five of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, 
and two ſmall Hearts. Wins near 10 
to 1. 


V. 


„ — 
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V. 
Fpadille, Manille, King, Knave, Three 
and Four of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, 
two ſmall Hearts. Wins 4895 to 3022, or 
about 8 to 5. 1 ; 


Spadille, Manille, King, Three, Four, 
and Five of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, 
two ſmall Hearts. Wins about 8 to 5, 

VII. 

Spadille, Manille, King, Three, Re” 
Four of Clubs, King and Six. of Dia- 
monds, and three ſmall Hearts. Loſes 
1514 to 1125, or about 4 to 3. 

VIII. 

Spadille, Manille, Three, Four, Five, 
and Six of Clubs, two ſmall Diamonds, 
and two ſmall Hearts, Loſes 1514 to 
1125, Or about 4 to 3. 

IX. 

Spadille, Manille, Three, Four, and Five 
of Clubs, King, and one ſmall Diamond, 
and three ſmall Hearts. Loſes 2234 to 
405, or about 11 to 2. 

4 

Three falſe Matadores and Three of 
Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, King 
and. Six of Hearts, King and Six of 
Spades. Wins 215 to 162, or about 4 to 3. 

IX, ; 

Three falſe Matadores, Three and F ow 

$7. og 
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of Clubs, King and Six of Diamonds, 
King, Six and Five of Hearts. Wins 291 
to 86, or above 10 to 3. 

XII. 

Three falſe Matadores, Three, Four, 
and five of Clubs, King and Six of Dia- 
monds, two ſmall Hearts. Wins 102 5to 
106, or near 10 to 1. 

XIII. 

Manille, Baſto, Queen, Three, Four 
and Five of Clubs, King and one ſmall 
Diamond, two ſmall Hearts, Wins 4895 
to 3022, or above 8 to 5. 

XIV. | 
Manille, Baſto, Knave, Three, Four 


and Five of Clubs, King and one ſmall 


Diamond, two ſmall Hearts. Loſes 4162 
to 3755, or almoſt 10 to 9. 
XV. 

Spadille, Three, Four, Five, and Six 
of Clubs, King and one ſmall Diamond, 
King of Spades, King and one ſmall 
Heart. He muſt lead a ſmall Trump, and 
his Chance then for winning is 1749 to 
890, or near 2 to 1 for winning. 

XVI. 

Spadille, Three, Four, Five, Six, and 
Seven of Clubs, King and one Diamond, 
King of Spades and King of Hearts. 
Wins On 275 tO 2. 1 


3 


CHAP, 
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GAMES in Red, Elder Hand. 


I. 

THREE Matadores in Hearts, King 
and one Diamond, King and one 
Spade, King and two Clubs. Wins 24 to. 

11, or about 2 to 117 
Three Matadores and Three of Hearts, 
King and one ſmall Diamond, King and 
Qucen of Clubs, and two ſmall Spades. 
Wins 7010 to 1661, above 4 to 1; beſides 
the Chance that his Kings and Queen pals, 


though he ſhould not fetch out all the 
Trumps. 
III. 


Three Matadores and Three and Four 
of Hearts, King and 1 ſmall Club, and 
three Diamonds. beds almoſt 4 to 3. 

V. 

Three Matadores, Three, Four, and 
Five of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, two 
ſmall Clubs, Wins 291 to 86, or above 
10 to 3. 

N * 

Spadille, Manille, Punto, Queen, 
Three and four of Hearts, two ſmall 
Diamonds, and two ſmall Clubs. Loſes 
1706 to 339, or above 5; to 4. 

VI. 


eee — — 


| 
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VI. 

Spadille, Manille, Punto, Three, Four 
and Five of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, 
two ſmall Clubs. Loſes 1514, to 1125, 
or above 4 to 3. 

1 

Spadille, Manille, King, Three, Four 
and Five of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, 
two fmall Clubs. Loſes 278 to 99, or 
about 14 to 5, a 
| VIII. 

Spadille, Manille, Three, Four, Five, 
and Six of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, 
two ſmall Clubs. Loſes above 3 to 1. 

3 

Spadille, Manille, Three, Four, Five 
and Six of Hearts, King and one Club, 
two ſmall Diamonds. Wins 1845 to 794, 
or above 9 to 4. 

X. 

Spadille, Manille, Two, Three, Four, 
Five, Six of Hearts, two ſmall Diamonds, 
one {mail Club. Wins above g toi, nearer 
IO tO 1. | | 

XI. 

Four Matadores in Hearts, King and 
two ſmall Clubs, King and two ſmall 
Spades. Wins about 16 to 1, That he 
fetches out the Trumps is 7206 to 1465, 
near 5 to 1; beſides the Change for his 


King's paſſing, though the Trump ſhould 
not fall. XII. 


FA 0 Head 
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XII. 

Three falſe Matadores and Three of 

Hearts, King and one ſmall Club, King 

and one Diamond, King, and one imall 

Spade. Loſes 5791 to 8 above 2 to l. 
XII 

Three falſe Matadores, Three and Four 

of Hearts, King and one Club, King and 

two Spades, Wins 215 to 162, or about 


4 to 3. 
XIV. 

Three falſe Matadores, Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, King and one ſmall 
Club, two ſmall Spades. Wins 291 to 
86, or above 10 to 3. | 

. XV. 

Three falſe Matadores with the Knave, 
the Three,” Four, and Five of Hearts, one 
imall Diamond, two ſmall Spades. Wins 
1025 to 106, near 10 to 1; but you are 
to ſuppoſe che Lead is to come into your 


Hand a ſecond time, without trumping 
with a Matadore. 


XVI. 
Three falſe Matadoes with the Queen, 
the Three, Four, and Five of Hearts, one 


ſmall Diamond, two fmall Clubs. (As the 
former) wins near 10 to 1, 


KH: 
Manille, Baſto, King, Three, Four and 
Five 
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Five of Hearts, King and one Diamond, 
two ſmall Clubs. Loſes 1514 to 1125) or 
about 4 to 3. | 
XVIII. 
Manille, Baſto, Queen, Three, Four, 
and Five of Hearts, King, and one Club, 
two ſmal] Spades. Loſes 278 to 99, or 


near 3 to 1. 
TIX. 


Manille, Baſto, Three, Four, Five, and 
Six of Hearts, King and one Diamond, 
two ſmall Clubs, Loſes 2639 to 405 or 
about 6 to 1, 

XX. 


Spadille, Two, Three, Four, Five and 
Six of Hearts, King and one Diamond, 
King of Spades and the King of Clubs. 
That he fetches out three Trumps by 
playing Spadille, is above 4 to 1, and 

conſequently above 4 to 1 for winning, 
| XXI. 

Spadille, Three, Four, Five and Six of 
Hearts, King and one Diamond, King and 
one Spade, and the King of Clubs. 


That three ſure Tricks in Trumps lie 


againſt the Player is 1384 to 1255, and 
conſequently the Odds is againſt his win- 

ning the Game. 
If he plays the Game, he muſt begin 
with leading a ſmall Trump, for if he 
plays Spadille. he has no Chance at all. A 
f 


— 


<q 
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At his ſecond Lead he ought to play 
Spadille, having the faireft Probability of 
winning the Game by that Method of Play. 

In all the Games of falſe Matadores, we 
have ſuppoſed the Player is not overruffed 
before it comes again into his Hand, 

N. B. If you ſhould have a Sans prendre 
Game, and it ſhould be 5 to 4 for win- 
ning it, you are to conſider that the callin 
a King makes it a ſure Game won, beſides 
the Chance of winning a Vole; and there- 
fore, upon a ſtrict Calculation, it is found 
to be more adviſeable to call a King in 
ſuch a Caſe. | 

N. B. A good Player may play a 
weaker Game, either elder or younger 
Hand, than middle Hand. 


ebb bc oe? . E 
"CHAP VI; 
LAWS at RUADRILEE 


W HO EVER names any Suit for 
Trumps, he muſt abide by it, tho? 
it ſhould happen 9 his worſt Suit. 

If a Card happens to be faced in Deal- 
ing you muſt Deal again, except it is the 
laſt Card. | 

III. 


If you play with eleven Cards you ere 
beaſted, IV. 
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IV. 

If you play Sans prendre, or have Ma. 

tadores, you are to demand them before 

the next Dealer has finiſned his Deal, other- 
wiſe you loſe the Benefit af them. 


0 
V. 

If any Body names his Trump without 
aſking Leave, he is obliged to play Sans r 
prendre, unleſs he 1s the younger Hand, c 
and all the reſt _ BY: a 
It any Body plays out of his Turn, that 
Card played may be called at any time in | 


that Deal, provided he does not revoke; or 
the Adverſarics may demand the Partner 
of him, who played out of his Turn, or 
his own Partner, to play any Suit he 
thinks fit. 

VII. 

After the Game is won, if the Perſon 
who won the fixth Trick plays a ſeventh 
Card, he is obliged to play for the Vole. 

VIII. | 

If you have four Kings dealt you, you 
are at Liberty either to call a Queen to | 
one of your Kings, or to call one of your . | 

' Kings; but you are not to call the Queen 
of Trumps. 


K. 
If any 105 ſeparates a Card from the 
re 
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reſt, he ought to play it, if the adverſe Par- 
ty has ſeen it, unleſs he plays Sans prendre. 


If the King called, or his Partner plays 

out of his Turn, no Vole is to be played tor, 
| Xl, 

No Perſon is to be beaſted for a Re- 
nounce, unleſs the Trick 1s turned and 
quitted; and if any Perſon renounces, and 
it is diſcovered, if the Player ſhould hap- 


pen to be beaſted by ſuch Renounce, all 


the Parties are to take up their Cards and 
play them over again. 
XII. 

If Spadille is forced to play, he is not 

obliged to make his three Tricks. 
XIII. 

Whoever undertakes playing the Fele, 
has the Preference of playing before him 
who offers to play Sans prendre. 

XIV. 
If all Parties agree to it, before you be- 


gin to play, let the Perſon have the Pre- 


terence of playing who plays {or the moſt 

Tricks; which will prevent ſmall Games 
from being played. 

XV. | 
The Player is entitled to know who is his 
King called, before he declares for the e. 
VI. 
When ſix Tricks are won, be who won 
G the 
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the ſixth Trick ought to ſay, I play the 


Vole; or I do not play the Yo/e; or I 
aſk — and nothing elſe, | 
X VII. 

He who wins the Vole is to take double 
the Stake played for 0 of the Pool. 

XVIII. 

He who aſks leave (if elder Hand) may 
play Sans prendre, in Preference to any 
of the other Players. 

| XIX. 

If you have one King only, you may 
call yourſelf, but muſt win ſix Tricks. 

XX. 

If you play the King ſurrendered, he 
muſt win ſix Tricks who demands the 
King of any Body. 

g XXI. 
He who has paſſed once, (unleſs he has 
Spadille,) has no right to play afterwards; 
alſo, he who has aſked the Queſtion is 
obliged ro play, unleſs ſome Body elſe 
plays Sans prendre. 
XXII. 

It the Player, or his Friend, ſhew their 
Cards before they have won ſix Tricks, the 
Adverſaries may call their Cards as they 
pleaſe, ſpecifying each Card. 

XX111. 

Whoever has aſked leave cannot play 
Sans prendre, unleſs he is forced. 

XXIV. 
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XXIV. | 

You are at Liberty to look at the Tricks 

when you are to lead, but not otherwiſe, 
XXV. 

Whoever undertakes playing for the 
Vole, and does not ſucceed, has a Right to 
the Stakes Sans prendre, and Matadores if 
he has them, having won his Game, 

XXVI. 
Forced Spadille cannot play for the Vole. 
XXVII. 

If any Perſon diſcovers his Game, he 

is not entitled to play the Vole. 
| XX VIII. 

If there happen to be two Cards of the 
ſame ſort, and found out before the Deal is 
ended, the Deal is void ; but not otherwiſe, 

XXIX. 

No Body is to declare how many 
Trumps are played out. 

XXX. | 

He who plays, and does not make three 
Tricks, is to be beaſted alone, unleſs he 
plays forced Spadille. 


End of QUADRILL x, 
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CHAT: I. 
General Ru LES for playing at 
Pan. 
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PRE OU areto play by the Stages 
FD of your Game; what is meant 
by them is, that when you are 
back wards. in the Game, or 
behind your Adverlary, you 
are to play a puſhing Game, otherwile you 
are to make twenty-ſeven Points elder 
Hand, and thirteen Points younger Hand; 
and you are always to compare your Game 
with your Adverſary's, and diſcard ac- 


cordingly. 
21 r II. 
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II. 

You are to diſcard in expectation of 
winning the Cards, which is ſo eſſential a 
Part of the C ime, that it generally makes 
twenty-two or twenty three Points diffe- 
rence; therefore you ate not to diſcard for 
low Quatorze, ſuch as three Queens, three 
Knaves, or three Tens, becauſe in any of 
theſe Caſes, the Odds are three to one, cl- 
der-hand, that you do not ſucceed, and 
ſeventeen to three younger Hand; for let 
us ſuppoſe you ſhould go for a Quatorxe 
of Queens, Knaves or Tens, and throw 
out an Ace or a King, by ſo doing you 


run the Riſk of lofing above twenty 


Points in expectation of winning fourteen 
Points. 
III. 


At the beginning of a Party you are to 
play to make your Game, which is twenty- 
ſeven Points elder Hand, and thirteen 


Points younger Hand: therefore ſuppoſe 


you are elder Hand, and that you have a 
Terce-majar and the Seven of any Suit, it 
is five to two but that you take in one Catd 
out of any four certain Cards ; therefore 
ſuppoſe you ſhould have three Queens, 
three Knaves, or three Tens, you are in 
this caſe ro diſcard one of them preferably 
to the Seven of ſuch a Suit, becauſe it 13 
three to one that you do not take in any 

one 
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one certain Card elder Hand to make you 
a Quatorze, and conſequently you diſcard 
the Seven of ſuch a Suit to a great Diſad- 


vantage. 
2 IV. 


If your Adverſary is greatly before you 
in the Game, the Conſideration of winning 
the Cards muſt be put quite out of the 
Queſtion : therefore ſuppoſe you ſhould 
have a Quart to a Queen, or a Quart to a 
Knave; in which Cale it is only about five 
to four, beingelder Hand, but that you take 
in a Card to make you a Quint, and about 
three to one but that you take in a Queen, 
a Knave, or Ten, and ſhould you have 
three of either dealt you, it is good play 
to make a Puſh for the Game, particular- 
ly if it is ſo far advanced as to give you 
but little Chance for it in another Deal ; 
and in this, and other Caſes, you may have 
recourſe to the Calculations aſcertaining 
the Odds. 

| v. 

To gain the Point, generally makes 
ten Points difference; therefore when you 
diſcard, you muſt endeavour to gain it, 
but not riſk the loſing of the Cards by ſo 


doing, 
VI 


The faving of your Lurch, or the lur- 


ching of your Adverſary, is ſo material, 
G 5 that 
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that you ought always to riſk ſome Points 
to accomplith 2 1 them. 

If you have ſix Tricks with any win- 
ning Card in your Hand, never fail play. 
ing that Card, becauſe at leaſt you play e- 
leven Points to one againſt yourſelf by fo 
doing, unleſs in Play you diſcover what 
Cards your Adverſary has laid out. 

| VIII. 

If youare greatly advanced in the Game, 

a> ſuppoſe you are eighty to fifty, in that 


Caſe it is your Intereſt to let your Ad ver- 
ſary gain two Points for your one as often 
as you can, eſpecially if the next Deal you 


are to be elder Hand; but if on the con- 
traty, you are to be younger Hand, and 


are eighty- ſix to fifty or ſixty, never regard 


the loſing two or three Points for the gain- 
ing of one ; becauſe that Point brings you 
within your Shew, = 


The younger Hand is to play upon 
the Defenſive ; therefore, in order to make 
his thirteen Points, he is to carry Terces, 


Dari, and eſpecially to ſtrive for the 


Point: but ſuppoſe him to have two Ter- 
ces from a King, Queen, or Knave, as it 
is twenty-nine to twenty-eight that he ſuc- 


ceeds, he having in that Caſe four certain 


Cards to take in to make him a Quart to 
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either of them, and, perhaps, thereby ſave 
a Pique, &c. he ought preferably to go for 
that which he has the moſt Chance to ſuc- 
ceed in: But if inſtead of this Method of 
play, he has three Queens, Knaves, or 
Tens, and ſhonld attempt to carry any of 
them preferably to the others, the Odds 
that he does not ſucceed being ſeventeen to 
three againſt him, he conſequently diſcards 
to a great Diſadvantage. 

| X. 

The elder or younger Hand, is ſome- 
times to ſink one of his Point, a Terce, or 
three Kings, Queens, Knaves, or Tens, 
in hopes of winning the Cards ; but that 
is to be done with Judgment, and with- 
out hefitating. XI. 

It is often good Play for a younger 
Hand not to call three Queens, Knaves, 
Se. and to ſink one Card of his Point, 
which his Adverſary may ſuppoſe to be 
a Guard to a King or Queen. 

XII. 

The younger Hand having the Cards 
equally dealt him, is not to take in any 
Card if thereby he runs the Riſk of loſing 
them, unlefs he is very backward in the 
Game, and has then a Scheme for a great 


Game. XIII. 


If the younger Hand has a Probability 


of ſaving or winning the Cards by a deep j | 
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Diſcard : As for Example; Suppoſe he 
ſhould have the King, Quzen, and Nine 
of a Suit, or the King, Knave, and Nine 
of a Suit; in this Caſe he may diſcard either 
of thoſe Suits, with a moral Certainty of 
not being attacked in them, and the Odds 
that he does not take in the Ace of either 
of thoſe Suits being againſt him, it is not 
worth his while to diſcard otherwiſe in ex- 
pectation of ſucceeding. 

| XIV. 

The younger Hand having three Aces 
dealt him, it is generally his beſt play to 
throw out the fourth Suit. 

AV. 

The younger Hand is generally to carry 
Guards to his Queen-Suits, in order to 
make Points, and to ſave the Cards. 

XVI. 

When the younger Hand obſerves that 
the elder Hand, by calling his Point, has 
five Cards which will make five Tricks 
in play, and may have the Ace and Queen 
of another Suft, he ſhould throw away the 
Guard to that King, eſpecially if he has put 
ous one of that Suit, which will give him 
an even Chance of ſaving the Cards, 

XVII. 

If the elder Hand has a Quart to a King 

dealt him, with three Kings and three 


Queens, 
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Queens, (including the King to his Quart) 
and that he 1s obliged to dilcard, either one 
of his Quart to the King, or to diſcard a 
King or Queen. 

Query. Which is beſt for him to diſcard? 

Anſwer, The Chance for taking in the 
Ace or Nine to his Quart to a King, being 
one out of two certain Cards, is exactly e- 
qual to the taking eithera King or a Queen, 
having three of each dealt him; therefore 
he is to diſcard in ſuch a manner as gives 
him the faireſt Probability of winning the 
Cards. 

The foregoing Caſe may be a general 
Direction to diſcard in all Caſes of the 
like Nature, either for the elder or young- 


er Hand. 
XVIII. 

Suppoſe the elder Hand has taken in 
his five Cards, and that he has the Ace, 
King, and Knave of a Suit, having diſ- 
carded two of that Suit: He has allo the 
Ace, King, Knave, and two ſmall Cards 
of another Suit, but no winning Cards in 
the other Suits, | 

Query. Which of theſe Suits is he to 
play from, in order to have the faireſt 
Chance of winning, or ſaving the Cards? 

Anſwer, He is always to play from the 
Suit of which he has the feweſt in Num- 
ber; becauſe, if he finds his Adverſary 
guarded 
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guarded there, the Probability is in his Fa- 
vour that he is unguarded in the other 
Suit; and ſhould he play from the Suit of 
which he has the moſt in Number, and 
finds his Adverſary's Queen guarded, in 
that Caſe he has no Chance to fave or win 
the Cards, 
XIX. | 


If the elder Hand is ſure to make the 
Cards equal, by playing of them in any 
particular Manner, and is advanced before 
his Adverſary in the Game, he is not to 
riſk the loſing of them; but if his Ad- 
verſary is greatly before him, in that caſe 
it is his Intereſt to rifk the loſing of the 
Cards, in Expectation of winning of them 


ecke checke. te fon, 


CH AP; It 
Particular RuLEs and CAs Es. 


| I. 
QUPPOSE you are elder Hand, and 


that you have dealt you a Quart. ma- 


jor, wich he Seven and Eight of Clubs, 


the King and Ten of Diamonds, the King 
and Nine of Hearts, with the Ten and 
Nine of Spades. 

Quer. Whether you are to leave a Card, 
by carrying the 2uari-major and two 
more of the ſame Suit for the Point, with 

| _ two 
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two other Kings; or to throw out one 
Card of your Point? 

Anſwer, It you throw out one Card of 
your Point, there is a poſſibility that you 
reckon only five Points, and that your 
Adverſary may win the Cards, by which 
Event he gets eleven Points, beſides his 
three Aces, Cc. which gives you a bad 
Chance for the Game : But by leaving a 
Card, and admitting that one Card of 
Conſequence lies in the five Cards which 
you are intitled to take in, it follows, that 
you have four Chances to one againſt lea- 
ving that Card, and conſequently it is your 
Intereſt to leave a Card; the Odds are alſo 
greatly in your Favour, that you take in 
ſome one of the following Cards in four 
Cards, viz, there are two to your Point, 
three Aces, and one * 

| I. 

If you ſhould happen to have the Ace, 
King, and four ſmall Cards of any Suit, 
with two other Kings, and no great Suits 
againſt you, the like Method of the former 
Caſe may be practiſed. 
| | 

Suppoſe you ſhould have the King, 
Queen, and four of the ſmalleſt Clubs, the 
King and Queen of Diamonds, the Ace 
and Knave of Hearts, and the King and 

Nine of Spades, 


Query, 
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Query. How are you to diſcard, with a 
Probability of making the moſt Points ? 

Anſwer. You are to throw out the 
Queen and four ſmall Clubs, and to carry 
three entire Suits, with the King of Clubs; 
for this Reaſon, becauſe the Chance for 
your taking in the fourth King, is ex- 
actly the ſame as the Chance of taking in 
the Ace of Clubs; in either of which Ca- 
ſes it is three to one againſt you : But if 
you fail of taking in the fourth King, by 
diſcarding thus, you have a fair Chance 


to win the Cards, which will probably make 


twenty-two Points Difrerence. But ſhould 
you diſcard with an Expectation of taking 
ia the Ace of Clubs, and ſhould happen 
to fail, you being obliged to throw out 
ſome of your great Cards, you would have 
a very diſtant Chance of either ſaving or 


IV. 

Suppoſe you ſhould have the King and 
Queen of Clubs, a Terce-major in Dia- 
monds, Queen and Knave of Hearts, and 
a Quint from the Knave in Spades. 

Query. How are you to diſcard with a 
Probability of making the moſt Points ? 
Anſwer, You are to throw out the Quint 
toa Knave in Spades, in order to make 
the moſt Points; becauſe, let us admit 
that your Quint is good for every thing 

| after 


*winning the Cards. 
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after you have taken in, you imthat Caſe | 


only ſcore nineteen Points, if you carry it, 
and you probably give the Cards up, and 
alſo the Chance of a 2yatorze of Queens, 
beſides a great Number of Points in play; 
and conſequently, by carrying the Quint, 
you would diſcard to a great Diſadvantage, 


Suppoſe you have the King, Queen, 
Seven, Eight, and Nine of Clubs; the 
Queen and Knave of Diamonds ; the 
Queen, Ten, and Nine of Hearts, with the 
Ace and Nine of Spades. 

Query. How are you to diſcard ? 

Anſwer. You are to diſcard the King, 
Seven, Eight, and Nine of Clubs, and the 
Nine of Spades, by which means you do 
not only go for three Suits, but you have 
the ſame Chance for taking in the fourth 
Queen as you would have to take in the 
Ace of Clubs: Beſides, the Probability of 
winning the Cards is greatly in your Fa— 
vour by this Method of diſcarding. 

VI. 

Suppoſe you have the Queen, Ten, 
Nine, Eight, and Seven ef Clubs; the 
Knaveand Ten of Diamonds; the King, 
Queen, and Knave of Hearts, with the 
Ace and Nine of Spades. 

Query. How are you to diſcard ? 

Anſwer. You are to diſcard the five 

Clubs; 
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Clubs; becauſe it is three to one that you 
do not take in the Knave of Clubs, and the 
carrying three entire Suits givesyou a fairer 
Chance to ſcore more Points, 
e 6 
Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, and 
Knave of Clubs; the King, Queen, and 
Knave of Diamonds; the Queen and 
Knave of Hearts, with the Ten, Nine, 
Eight, and Seven of Spades. 
Query. How are you to diſcard ? 
Anſwer. You are to "diſcard the Ace of 
Clubs and the four Spades, becauſe it is 


only five to four but that you take in a 


Queen or a Knave: It is alſo about three 
to two that you take in an Ace: You have 
alſo three Cards to your Terce to a King 


to take in, viz. the Ace and Ten, or the 


Ten and Nine, to make you a Quint; all 
which Circumſtances conſidered, you have 
a fair Probability of making a great Game; 
whereas if you ſhould leave a Card, by 
throwing out the four Spades only, you 
run the Riſk of leaving one of the follow- 
ing Cards, viz. the King of Clubs, the 
Ace of Diamonds, the Ace, Queen, or 
Knave of Spades; in any of which Cales 


you would probably loſe more Points 


than by throwing out the Ace of Clubs; 


and if you ſhould carry two Suits, viz. 


three 
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three Clubs, three Diamonds, and the 
Queen of Hearts, you run the Riſk of put- 
ting out fourteen Points; and it is only 
five to four againſt your taking in a Queen 
or a Knave, and therefore you would dif- 
card to a great Diſadvantage, 

VIII. 

Suppoſe you have the King, Queen, and 
Ten of a Suit, and that your Adverſary 
has the Ace, Knave, and one ſmall Card 
of that Suit; and that you have only thoſe 
three Cards left, and you are to make three 
Points of them. Yo 

Query. What Cards are you to play? 

Anſwer, You are to play the Ten. 

IX. 

Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, Ten, 
and Nine of Clubs; alſo the King, Queen, 
Ten, and Nine of Diamonds, 

Query. Which of theſe Suits are you to 
carry, in order to have the faireſt Proba- 
bility of ſcoring the greateſt Number of 
Points ? | 
' Anſwer. You are to carry the King, 

Queen, Ten, and Nine of Diamonds, be- 
cauſe the Chance of taking in the Ace of 
Diamonds is exactly equal to that of ta- 
king in the King of Clubs; and alſo the 
Chance of taking in the Knave of Dia- 
monds is equal to that of taking in the 
Knave of Clubs; by which manner of diſ- 
carding, 
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carding, you have a Probability of ſcoring 
fiſteen Points for your Quint in Diamonds 
inſtead of four Points for the Quart the 
Clubs, and the Chance for winning in 
Cards is better, becauſe by taking in the 
Ace of Diamonds you have ſeven Tricks 
certain, which cannot happen by taking 
in the King of ak | 

Suppoſe you have four Aces, and two 
Kings dealt you younger Hand, in order 
to capot the elder Hand, you are to make 
a deep Diſcard, ſuch as the Queen, Ten, 
and Eight of a Suit; by which means, if 
you happen not to take in any Card to 


ſuch Suit, you may probably capot the 
Adverſary. 8 


Suppoſe, elder Hand, that you have the 
Ace, Queen, Seven, Eight, and Nine of 
Clubs; alſo the Ace, Knave, Scven, Eight, 
and Nine of Diamonds. . 

Query. Which Suit are you to carry, 
in order to make the moſt Points ? 

Anſwer. Vou are to carry the Ace, Knave, 
Seven, Eight, and Nine of Diamonds, 
becauſe the taking in the King of Dia- 
monds is equal to the taking in of the 
King of Clubs, and conſequently as good 
for winning the Cards ; but you have the 
Chance of taking in the Ten of Diamonds 

to 


* 
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to make you fifteen Points, which Event 


cannot happen by taking in any one certain 
Card in Clubs. 1 
XII. 


Suppoſe, elder Hand, that you have 
the Ace, Queen, Seven, Eight, and Ten 
of Clubs; alſo the Ace, Knave, Seven, 
Eight, and Ten of Diamonds. 

Query. Which Suit is beſt to carry? 

Anſwer. You are to carry the Ace, 
Knave, Seven, Eight, and Ten of Dia- 
monds, becauſe the Chance of taking in 
the King of Diamonds is equal to the 
Chance of taking in the King of Clubs, 
and conſequently as good for winning the 
Cards; but you have an additional 
Chance of taking in the Nine of Dia- 
monds to make you fifteen Points, which 
Event cannot happen by taking in any one 
certain Card in Clubs. 

XIII. : 

Suppoſe you havethe Ace, Queen, Ten, 
and two more of a Suit; alſo the Ace, 
Queen, and Ten of another Suit only. 
And Jet us ſuppoſe, that your Adverſary 
has ſhewn ſix Cards for h Point; ſuppoſe 
the Ace, Queen, and four ſmall ones, and 
ſuppoſe you are guarded in that Suit; as 
foon as you have the Lead, you are to 
play from the Suit of which you have the 
teweſt in Number, becauſe if he is guard- 


ed 
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ed in that Suit, he is probably unguarded 
in the other Suit; but ſhould you begin 
with the Suit of which you have the moſt in 
Number, if he happens to be guarded there, 
you have then no Chance to win the Cards; 
which may prove otherwile, if you begin 
with the Suit of which you have the few. 
eſt in Number. If he is guarded in both 
Suits, you have no Chance to win the 
Cards. 


Soo obookcb ob ok; bohbobet tobe 
CHAP. III. 
Some Computations, directing with moral 


Certainty how to diſcard well any 
Hand. : 


THE Chance of an elder Hand's taking 
+ one certain SEE" 3 to 1 againſt him. 
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That of his taking two certain Cards is 
18 to 1 againſt him. 
III. | 
I would know what are the Odds that 
an elder Hand takes in four Aces ? 
Anſwer. That he takes „i him, for him 
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2 of them 2,608 
1 of them 2 10 
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IV. 

If an elder Hand has one Ace dealt him, 
what are the Odds that he takes in che o- 
ther three? 

Anſwer. That he takes q againſt him. for him 
in the 3 Aces g 1 
At leaſt 2 of them about 6 to 1 

1 of them «10-3 
V. 

If an elder Hand has two Aces dealt 
him, what are the Odds that he takes in 
the other two? 

Anſwer. T hat he takes againſt him. for him 
inthe other 2 Aces is - F 0 3 
At leaſt 1 of them is ; | 
near 5 to 4 againſt bla, 8 1 
FTT i. 

VI. 

In caſe the elder Hand has two Aces and 
two Kings dealt him, what ate the Odds 
that he takes in either the two Aces or 
two Kings remaining? 

againſt him. for him 
Anſwer. It is about 9 0. -Þ 
VII. 

Elder Hand having neither Ace nor 
King dealt him, what is his Chance to 
take in bothan Ace and a King in 2, 3, 
4, or 5 Cards? a 


againſt him. for him 
Anſtwer. In 2 Cards is about 11 to 1 


in two of them is about 
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In 3 Cards 4 to 1 

In 4 Cards 9 80 x 

In 5 Cards 33 to 31 
VIII. 


What are the Odds that a younger 


Hand takes in two certain Cards? 
againft him, for lim 
T i». 62 to 1 
What are the Odds that a younger 


Hand takes in three certain Cards ? 

Anſwer OE" 

IX. 

The younger Hand having no Ace 
dealt him, what Chance has he for his ta- 
king one ? 

againft him, for him 

Anſwer, It is =. - 28 to 29 

If the younger Hand has one Ace dealt 
him, what are the Odds of his taking in 
one or two of the three remaining Aces ? 

Anſwer. That he takes oP him, for him 

31 1 
At leaſt one of them 3 0 2 
XI. 

What are the Odds, that the younger 
Hand takes in one certain Card ? 

Anſwer. That he does J againft him. for him 
not take it in, is F + £9 
What is the Odds of a 21ar!-blanch ?# 

againſt him, for bim 
Anfeoer. = . 1791 to 1 
| 'CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
An EXPLANATION and APPLICA- 


TION of the foregoing CALCUL A- 
TIONS, 


I. 
AS by the firſt Calculation it is three to 
| one, that being elder Hand, you do 
not take in one certain Card; you have, 
therefore, a better Chance of advancing 
your Game, by carrying two Suits for 
Points and the Cards, than by aiming at 
Quatorxe of . Knaves, or Tens. 
Second Calculation; to take in two 
certain Cards elder Hand, is eighteen to 
one againſt you. | 
Therefore ſuppoſe you have a Quart- 
major, and two other Aces dealt you, the 
Odds that you do not take in the Ten to 
your 2yart-majur, and the other Ace, is 
eighteen to one againſt you; but that you 
take in one of them, i is only twenty-one to 
ſeventeen againſt you. And ſuppoſe you 
have three Aces and three Kings dealt you, 
the Odds are eighteen to one againſt you, 
taking in the other Ace and the other 
King; yet it is not much above five to 
four but that you take in one of them. 
H This 
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This Example ſhews, how you are to dif- 
card in Caſes of the oe Nature, 

The Odds in taking in four certain 
Cards, as four Aces, Sc. being nine hun- 
dred and ſixty- eight to one by the third 
Calculation, is ſo great a Chance of not 
ſucceeding, that it is ſcarce worth further 
Notice, 

But to take in three Cards out of any 
four certain Cards, elder Hand, is only 
thirty-three to one againſt you, 

EXAMPLE. 

Suppoſe you have two Aces and two 
Kings dealt you, the Odds of taking three 
of them out of four certain Cards, ſuch 
as two Kings and one Ace, or two Aces 
and a King, are only thirty-three to one 
againſt you. 

But ſuppoſe you ſhould want to take 
in any two out of four certain Cards, ſuch 
as the Queen of Clubs, the Ten of Dia- 
monds, the Ace of Spades, and Knave of 
Hearts, being elder Hand, it appears by 
the Calculation to be three to ore againſt 
you; and the Odds are the ſame for any 
two out of four certain Cards. 

But if, being elder Hand, you only 
want one Card out of four, the Odds are 
five to two in your Favour, that you take 
it in. Therefore, if you have four Tens, 
or 


— — 


— 
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or any inferior Quatrze dealt you, and 
no Ace, it is great Odds in your Favour 
that, being elder Hand, you take in one 
Ace, and ought to play your Game accord- 
ingly. But you muſt always conſider the 
Diſadvantage either of loſing the Cards, or 
even the Riſk of a Capor, which you run 
the Hazard of, by ſpoiling your Hand, 
with keeping four Tens when they are 
hot good, 10 


By the fourth Calculation; if you have 
one Ace dealt you, it is one hundred and 
thirteen to one, that you do not take in 
the three others; forty- nine to eight, or 
about ſix to one, that you do not take in 
two out of the three; but that you take 
in one out of the three, is about three to 
two in your Favour, or one hundred and 
thirty-ſcven to ninety- one. 

As for EXAMPLE. 

You have a Quart from a King, and 
two Kings more dealt you, as it is three 
to two that you take in either Ace ar 
Nine to your Quart to the King, or the 
fourth King, as you have the Chance of 
reck'ning fourtten or fifteen Points by this 
Method of diſcarding : Yowought to play 
accordingly, and this Method ſhews you 
how to play any Hand of the like Sorr. 

But if you ſhould diſcard, with an Ex- 

H 32 Pectation 
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pectation of taking in two Cards out of 


three certain Cards, the Odds againſt ſuch 


an Event being above ſix to one; your 
Game muſt indeed be very deſperate, if 
you attempt to diſcard to that Purpoſe, 
The Chance of taking in three certain 
Cards being one hundred and thirteen to 
one, is a very diſtant Chance, yet even 
ſuch does happen ſometimes, but ought 
Rever to be ventured upon, but when a 
Man has no other . N in the Game. 

The fifth Calculation is, that if you 
have two Aces dealt you, it is eighteen 
to one that you do not take in the two 
other Aces; but only ſeventeen to twenty- 
one that you take in one of them: Let us 
illuſtrate the uſe of this by an Example; 
ſuppoſe you have a Quart. major dealt you, 

and a Quart to a King, and that you are 
greatly behind your Adverſary in the 
Game: To take in the Ten to your 
Juart- major is three to one againſt you; 
but to take in the Ace or Nine to your 
Quart to the King, is only about five to 
four againſt you. 

Alſo, by the ſame Rule, ſuppoſe you 
have three Kings and three Queens dealt 
you, the Odds of your taking in both a 
King and a Queen are eighteen to one 

againſt 
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againſt you ; but that of your taking one 
of them, is only five to four againſt you. | 
All other Caſes of the l:ke Nature may 4 
be diſcarded by this Method of Calcula- ö 
tion. | 
VI. '1 
As, by the ſix h Calculation, it is ſeven- il 
teen to two that you do not take in two | 
certain Cards out of four, ſuch as two 
Kings, two Queens, &c. You mult nor, 
therefore, confound this with the third Cal- 
culation, where the Odds are not above 
three to one that you take in two Cards 
out of the four. 


VII. 9 

Having neither an Ace nor a King A 
dealt you, what are the Odds of your tak- | 
ing in both an Ace and a King in two, in {4 


three, in four, or in five Cards? 0 
Anſwer. To take in an Ace and a King. 

| againſt you, for you 

In 2 Cards is about 11 6 

In 3 Cards 41 2 - 

In 4 Cards 9.08 [ 

In 5 Cards 33. to 31 | 

You may obſerve, by the foregoing Cal- | 

culation, what are the Odds of taking in 

two, three, four, or five Cards out of any | 
eight certan Cards, and conſequently dil- 

card to the greateſt Advantage, ; 


H 3 The 
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The foregving Calculation is either for 

the elder or younger Hand, 
EXAMPLE. 

Let us fuppoſe the younger Hand to 
have two Quatorze againſt him, he may 
obſerve, that it is not above four to one 
but that he takes in one of each of them, 
The hke Rule may ſerve for any other 


VIII, 

As by the eighth Calculation it is fixty. 
two to one that the younger Hand does 
not take in two certain Cards, which 
Event happening, he ought not therefore 
to run the Hazard of ſo great a Chance, 
but when his Game is deſperate, and does 
not promiſe him . Deal. 

IX. 

By the ninth Calculation, as it is twenty- 

nine to twenty-eight that the younger 


Hand takes in one Ace, having none dealt 


bim: The Calculation is the ſame for any 
Card out of four certain Cards, 
As for EXAMPLE. 

Suppoſe you have two Sve dealt 
you from the King or Queen of any Suit, 
it is the ſame' Odds of twenty-nine to 
twenty-eight, but that you take in a Card 
to make one of them a Quint, and there- 


fore you are to diſcard accordingly. 


As alſo, that you take in either Ace, 
| King, 


— — 
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King Queen, Knave, of any one Suit, 
when a Pique or a Repique is agaiaſt 
you. 1 


The Tenth Calculation is, that if the 
younger Hand has one Ace dealt him, ic 
is twenty one to one that he does not take 
in two Aces, and about three to two that 
he does not take in one of them; which 
Calculation holds good in the taking in 
any three other certain Cards, Thercfore, 
for Example, let us ſuppoſe, that as it is 
but three to two againſt the younger 
Hand's taking one Card out of three to 
fave a Pique, or a Repique, it would gene- 
rally be reckoned good Play either to 
throw one from his Point, or diſcard 


a King, Cc. for the Event of fuch a 
Chance, 
XI, 


By the eleventh Calculation it is ſeven- 
teen to three, younger Hand, againſt your 
taking in any one certain Card ; therefore, 
the Odds of not ſucceeding in this Caſe 
are ſo greatly againſt you, that it ought 
not to be attempted, efpecially if the 
winning or ſaving the Cards is riſked by 
ſo doing, except in deſperate Caſes. 

| K  \ HA. 
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CHAP. YV. 


CASES of Cunios1TyY and 
INSTRUCTION, 


I. 
9 you are younger Hand, and 
that you have the Queen, Knave, 
Seven, Eight, and Nine of Clubs; alſo the 
Seven, and Eight of Diamonds, the Seven 
of Hearts, and the Ten, Nine, Eight and 
Seven of Spades; and that the elder 

Hand has left a Card : 

Query. How are you to diſcard, to put 
it in the Power of the Cards to repique the 
elder Hand ? | os 

Anſwer, You are to carry the five 
Clubs and the four Spades, and to leave 
a Card; and by taking in the Ace, King, 
and Ten of Clubs, you repique your 
Adverlary. | 5 

II. 

Suppoſe you have eight Clubs, the 
Ace and King of Diamonds, the Ace of 
Hearts, and the Ace of Spades: 

Query. Whether you repique the young- 
er Hand, or not? 

Anſwer. The younger Hand may have 
a 2uart-blanche, by having three Quart, 
from a Ten, which reckons firſt ; and 
therefore he is not repiqued, 


III. 
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3 

What is the higheſt Number to be 
made of a Pique? 

Anſwer. Eighty- two Points. 

What are the Cards which compoſe 
that Number? 

Anſwer. A Quart-major in Clubs, a 
Quart. major in Diamonds, Ace, King, and 
Ten of Hearts, with the Ace of Spades. 

This is only upon Suppoſition that 
the Quart. major is good for every thing. 

IV. 

What is the higheſt Number to be 
made of a Repique and Capot? 

Anſwer. A hundred and ſeventy Points. 

What are the Cards which compole 
that Number ? 

Anſwer. The four Terce-majors, which 
are ſuppoſed to be good for every thing. 

V 


Suppoſe you are elder Hand and that 
you want eight Points of the Game, and 
that the younger Hand wants twenty- 
three Points; and ſuppoſe you have dealt 
you the Ace, King and Queen of Clubs 
the Ace, King, and Ten of Diamonds ; 
the Ace, Knave, and Nine of Hearts; 
the Knave, Nine, and Seven of Spades: 

Query. How are you to diſcard, to pre- 
vent any Poſſibility of the younger Hand's 

| 3 making 
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making twenty three Points, and he is not 
to reckon a Charte-blarche, 

Anſwer. You are to diſcard the King 
and Queen of Clubs, and the Knave, Nine, 
and Seven of Spades; by which Method 
of diſcarding you are certain to make 
eight Points, before the younger Hand 
can make twenty-three Points. 

Suppoſe you have the Ace, Queen, and 
Knave of Clubs, with the King and Ten 
of Diamonds; and ſuppoſe you 


Jan had the Ace, Queen, and Knave of 


Diamonds, and the King and Ten of 
Clubs, your Adverſary being to lead, 1s 
to make five Points, or to loſe the Game. 

Query. How ſhall you play to prevent 
him from making of five Points ? 

Anſwer, When he plays his Ace of 
Clubs, you are to play your King of 
Clubs; by which means he can make 
only four Points. 

VIL 

A and B plays a Partie at Piquet. 

They are one Game each of the Partie. 

A has it in his Power to win the ſecond 
Game; but then he is younger Hand at 
the Beginning of the next Game, 

A has it alſo in his Power to reckon 
only ninety-nine Points of the ſecond 
Game, and B is to be ſeventy : 


Query. 
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Query. Whether it is A's Intereſt to win 
the ſecond Game or not? 

Anſwer. It is As Intereſt to win the 
ſecond Game, in the Proportion of four- 
teen to thirteen in his Favour. 


bib eb bd bb b bd bd che 
CHAP VI. 


Some COMPUTAT10NS for laying Money 
at the Game at Piquet. 


I. 


FT i is fave to four -—- Tag eldeſt Hand 


wins the Game, 


| WT, 
I: 4 7 i 


It is about two to one | the eldeſt 

Hand dots not * the younger Hand. 

It is near four to one that the younger 
Hand does not lurch the elder Hand. 


Suppoſe A and B make a Partie at Piquet. 
I. 
A has the Hand ; what's the Odds that 
A wins the Partie? 
Anſwer. It is about twenty-three to 
twenty. IT 


If 4 has one Game, and B one Game, 
he who is eldeſt Hand has above five to 
four to win the "ny 

If A has two Games Love before they 
2 H 6 cut 
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cut for the Deal, the Odds are above four 

to one that he wins the Partie. 
IV. 

II A has two Games Love, and A has 


the Hand, the Odds are about five to one 


that he wins the Partie. 
V. 
If B has the Hand when A is two Love, 


the Odds in Favour of A are about three 


and a half to one. 
VI. 

If 4 has two Games, and B one, be- 
fore they cut ct ids in favour of A are 
above tw gte one” - 

VII. 

If A has the Hand and two 8 to 

one, the Odds are about eleven to four. 
N VIII. 

If B has the Hand, when A is two 
Games to one, the Odds in favour of 4 
is about nine to five. 

1 

If A is one Game Love, and elder 
Hand,,the Odds in Favour of A is about 
ſeventeen to ſeven, 

X. 

If A is one Game Love, ang younger 

Hand; the Odds in Favour of A is about 


two to one, 
CHAP. 
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HKI. 
Laws of the Game at Piquet. 


1 
TBE elder Hand is obliged to lay out 
one Card. 1 | 


If the elder Hand takes in one of the 
three Cards which belongs to the younger 
Hand, he loſes the 2 

If the elder Hand, in taking his fi ve 
Cards, ſhould happen to turn up a Card 
belonging to the younger Hand, he is to 
reckon nothing that 3 

V. 

If the elder or younger Hand play 

with thirteen Cards, he counts nothing. 
V. 

If the elder Hand has thirteen Cards 
dealt him, it is in his Option whether he 
will ſtand the Deal or not; and if he 
chuſes to ſtand the Deal, he is to diſcover 


it, and to diſcard five Cards, and to take 
in four only. 


VI. 
If the elder or younger Hand reckens 
what they have not, they count nothing. 
8 | VII. 
If the elder Hand touches the Stock after 
he has diſcarded, he cannot alter his Diſcard, 


VIII. 
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VIII. | 

If a Card is faced, and it happens to 
be diſcovered either in dealing, or in the 
Stock, there muſt be a new Deal, unleſs it 
be the bottom Card. 

IX, 

If the Dealer turns up a Card in deal. 
ing, belonging to the elder Hand, it is in 
the Option of the elder Hand to. have a 
new Deal. l 

X. 

If the younger Hand takes in five 
Cards, it is the Loſs of the Game, unleſs 
the elder Hand has = ewo Cards, 

If the elder Hand calls forty-one for 
his Point, which happens to be a Qyar!- 
major, and it is allowed to be good, and 
only reckons four for it, and plays away, 
in this Caſe he is not intitled to count more. 

| | XII. 

If the elder Hand ſhews a Point, or 
Quart, ot Terce, and aſks if they are good, 
and afterwards forgets to reckon any of 
them, it bars the younger Hand from 
reckoning any of equal Value. 

XIII. SIBLE 

Charte-blanche counts firſt, and confe- 


quently ſaves Piques and Repiques : Ic 


alſo piques and repiques the Adverſary in 
[ 
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tne ſame manner, as if thoſe Points were 
reckoned in any other way. 

| XIV. 

Quarte-blanche reckons before any thing 
elſe; but need not be ſhewn till the Ad- 
verſary has firſt diſcarded ; only if you 
are eldeſt Hand, you muſt bid the younger 
Hand to diſcard tor Quarte-blanche; which 
after he has done, you ſhew your B/anche 
by counting your Cards down ene after 
another, 

XV 


You are to cut two Cards at the leaſt, 

= FL 

If you call a Point, and do not ſhew it, 
you reckon nothing for it; and the 
younger Hand may ſhew, and reckon 
his Paint. 

; XVII. | 

If you play with eleven Cards, or fewer, 

no Penalty attends it. 
XVIII. 

If the elder Hand leaves a Card, and 
afrer he has taken in, he happens to put 
to his Diſcard the four Cards taken in, 
they muſt remain with his Diſcard, and 
he only play with eight Cards, viz. thoſe 
added to his Diſcard. 

XIX. 

If the younger Hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and mixes it with his Diſcard 

| before 
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before he has ſhewn It to the elder Hand, 
who is firſt to tell him what he will play, 
the elder Hand is intitled to ſee his whole 
Diſcard. 25 

XX. 

If the younger Hand leaves a Card or 
Cards, and does not ſee them, nor mixes 
them to his Diſcard, the eldeſt Hand has 
no Right to ſee them; but then they 
muſt remain ſeparate whilſt the Cards are 

laying, and the younger Hand cannot 
ook at them neither all that while. 
| þ © © 

If the younger and leaves a Card or 
Cards, and looks at them, the elder Hand 
is intitled to fee them, firſt declaring what 
Suit he will lead. 

XXII. 


If the Dealer deals a Card too many 


or too few, it is in the Option of the elder 


Hand to have a new deal; but if he ſtands. 
the Deal, he muſt leave three Cards for 


XXIII. | 
You are, in the firſt Place, to call your 
Point; and if you have two Points, if 


you deſign to reckon the higheſt, you are 


to call that firſt, and are to abide by your 
firſt Call. 
| XXIV. 
You are to call your Terces, Quarts, 
Cinques, 
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Cinques, &c. next; and to call the higheſt, 
of them, in caſe you deſign to reckon 


them, * 
XXV. 
You are to call a Qyatorze, preferable 
to three Aces, c. if you deſign to reckon 


them. 
XXVI, 
If you call a Terce, having a Quart in 


your Hand, you mult abide by your firft 
Call. 
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all your Game is tolerably well opened. 


SOME 
RULES and OBSERVATIONS 
FOR 
Playing well at CHESS, 


J. 
O U ought to move your Pawns be- 
fore you ſtir your Pieces, and after- 
wards to bring out your Pieces to ſupport 
them; therefore the Kings, Queens, and 
Biſhops Pawns ſhould be the firſt played, 
in order to open ro Game well. 

Yeu are not, therefore, to play out any 
of your Pieces early in the Game, becauſe 
you thereby loſe Moves, in caſe your Ad- 
verſary has it in his Power, by playing a 
Pawn upon them, to make them retire, | 
and alſo opens his Game at the ſame time; 
eſpecially avoid playing your Queen out, 


III. 
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| III. 
Avoid giving uſelefs Checks, and never 
give any, unicls you thereby gain ſome 
Advantage, becaule you. may loſe the 
Move if he can either take os drive you 
Piece away. | 
IV. 

Never crowd your Game by having too 
many Pieces together, for fear of choking 
up your Paſlage ſo as to hinder your ad- 
vancing or retreating your Men as Occa- 
fion may require? | 

| V. 

If your Game happens to be crowded, 
endeavour to free it by making Exchanges 
of Pieces or Pawns, and Caſtle your King 
as ſoon as you conveniently can, 

VI. 

Endeavour to crowd the Adverfary's 
Game, which is to be done thus; when 
he plays out his Pieces hefore he does his 
Pawn, you are to attack them as ſoon as 
you can with your Pawns, by which you 
make him loſe Moves, and conſequently 
crowd him. | 


VII. 

Never attack the Adverſary's King 
without a ſufficient Force; and if he at- 
tacks your King, and you have it not in 
your Power to attack his, you are to offer 
Uxchanges with him; and if he retires, 

when 
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when you preſent a Piece to exchange, he 
may loſe a Move, and conſequently you 
gain an Advantage. 

& VII. 

Play your Men in ſo good Guard of one 
another, that if any Man you advance be 
taken, the adverſe Piece may allo be taken 
by that which guarded yours; and for 
this Purpoſe, be ſure to have as many 
Guards to your Piece, as you ſee your 
Adverſary advances Pieces upon it; and 
if you can, let them be of leſs Value 
than thoſe he aſſails with. If you find 
that you can't well ſupport your Piece, 
ſee if by attacking one of his that 1s better, 
or as good, whether you can't thereby 
ſave yours. ; 

IX. 

Never make an Attack but when well 
prepared for it ; nor give uſeleſs Checks, 
for thereby you open your Adverlary's 
Game, and make him ready prepared to 
pour in a ſtrong Attack upon you, as ſoon 
as your weak one is over. 

X. 

Never play any Man 'till you have 
examined whether you are free from Dan- 
ger by your Adverſary's laſt Move; nor 
offer to attack *till you have conſidered 
what Harm he would be able to do you 
by his next Moves in conſequence of 

your's ; 
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your's ; that you may prevent his Deſigns, 
if hurtful, beſore 8 5 too late. 

When your Attack is in a proſperous 
Way, never be diverted from purſuing 
your Scheme (if poſſible) on to giving 
him Mate, by taking any Piece, or other 
Advantage, your Adverſary may pur- 
poſely throw in your Way, with the In- 
rent, that by your taking that Bait, he 
might gain a Move that would make your 
Deſign miſcarry. | 

XII. 

When you are purſuing a well-laid At- 
tack, but find it neceſſary to force your 
Way through your Adverſary's Defence, 
with the Loſs of ſome Pieces; if upon 
counting as many Moves forwards as you 
can, you find a Proſpect of Succeſs, ruſh 
on boldly, and facrifice a Piece or two to 
gain your End: Theſe bold Attempts 
make the fineſt Games. 

XIII. 

Never let your Queen ſtand ſo before 
your King, as that your Adverſary, by 
bringing a Rook or a Biſhop, might 
check your King if ſhe were not there, for 
you might hardly chance ta ſave her, 

XIV. | 
Let not your Adverſary's Knight leſpe- 


cialiy if du.y guarded) come to check your 
King 
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King and Queen, or your King and Rook, 
or your Queen and Rook, or your two 
Rooks, at the ſame time; for in the two 
firſt Caſes, the King being forced to go 
out of Check, the Qucen or the Rook 
mult be loit; and in che two laſt Caſes, 
a Rook mult be loſt, at beſt for a worſe 


Piece, 
| XV. 

Take care that no guarded Pawn of 
your Adverſary's 8 of your Pieces, 

When the Kings have caſtled on dif- 
ferent Sides of the Board, the Adverſary 
muſt advance upon the other King the 
Pawns he has on that Side of the Board, 
taking care to bring his Pieces, eſpecially 
his Queen and Rooks, to ſupport them 
and the King that has caſtled, is not to 
ſtir his three Pawns *cill forced to it. 

XVII. 

In playing the Game, endeavour to 
have a Move, as it were in Ambuſcade; 
what is meant by it, is to place the Queen, 
Biſhop, or Rook behind a Pawn, or a 
Piece in ſuch a Manner, as that upon 
playing that Pawn, or Piece, you diſcover 
a Check upon your Adverſary's King, and 
conſequently may often get a Piece, or 
ſome othe? Advantage by it. 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. | 

Never guard an infcrior Piece with a 
better, if you can do it with a Pawn, be- 
cauſe that better Piece may in that caſe be, 
as it were, out of Play; for the fame Rea- 
lon, you ought not to guard a Pawn with 
a Picce, if you have it in your Power to 
guard it with a Pawn, 

XIX. 

A Pawn paſſed, and well ſupported, 
often colts the Adverſary a Piece, And 
if you play to win the Game only, when- 
ever you have gained a Pawn, or any other 
Advantage, and are not in Danger of loling 
the Move thereby, make as frequent 
Exchanges of Pieces as you can. 


If you have three Pawns each upon the 
Board, and no Piece, and you have one 
of your Pawns on one Side of the Board, 
and the other two on the other Side, and 
your Adverſary's three Pawns are oppofite 
to your two Pawns, march with your 
King, as ſoon as you can to take his 
Pawns, and if he goes with his King to 
ſupport them, go on to Queen with your 
fingle Pawn, and if he goes to hinder him, 
take his Pawns, and puſh the others to 


Queen : This ſhews the Advantage of a 
paſs'd Pawn. 


XXI. 
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XXI. 


At the latter End of a Game, each Party 


having only three or four Pawns on dit. 
ferent Sides of the Board, the Kings are 
to endeavour to gain the Move in order 
to win the Game, For Example; if you 
bring your King oppoſite to your Adver- 
ſary's King, with only one Houſe between 
you, you will have gain'd the Move. 

3 555 

When your Adverſary has his King and 
one Pawn on the Board, and you have 
your King only, you will never loſe that 
Game, if you can bring your King to be 
oppoſite to your Adverſary's, when he is 
immediately either before, or on one Side 
of his Pawn, and there is only one Houſe 
between the Kings. 

| XXIII. | 

When your Adverſary has a Biſhop and 
one Pawn on the Rook's Line, and his 
Biſhop is not of the Colour that commands 
the Corner Houſe his Pawn is going to, 
and you have only your King, if you can 
get into that Corner you can't loſe that 
Game, but may win it by a Stale. 

XXIV. 

When you have greatly the Diſadvan- 
tage of the Game, having only your 
Queen left in play, and your King hap» 
pens to be in the Polition of Stale-Mate, 

| keep 
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keep giving Check to your Adverſary's 
King, always taking care not to check him 
where he can interpoſe any of his Pieces 
that makes the Stale ; ſo doing, you will 
at laſt force him to take your Queen, and 
then you win the Game, by being in a 
Stale-Mate. : 
XXV. 

Never cover a Check with a Piece that 
a Pawn puſh'd upon it may take, for fear 
of only getting that Pawn for it. 

XXVI, 

Always take care that your Adverſary's 
King has a Move, for fear of giving a 
Stale- Mate; therefore don't crowd him 
up with your Pieces, leaſt you inadver- 
tently give One. 


| bite bob ds bib cb, tas 


Explanations and Applicati;ns of ſome of the 
foregoing Rules and Obſervations, 


. 
WHETHER you play the open 
Game, or the cloſe Game, be ſure 
you bring out all your Pieces into play 
before you begin to attack; for if you 
don't, and your Adverſary does, you will 
always attack, or be attack'd, at a great 
Diſadvantage ; this , lo eſſential, that you 
had 


— 
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had better forego an Advantage than de. 
viate from it; and I may venture to pro- 
nounce, that no Perſon can ever play well 
at this Game, that does not put this Rule 
ſtrictly in Practice; and don't let any Body 
imagine, that theſe preparatory Moves are 
uſeleſs, becauſe he does not receive an im- 
mediate Ad vantage from them; they are 
juſt as neceſſary, as it is at Whiſt, to deal 
thirteen Cards round before you begin to 
play. In order to“ bring out your Pieces 
properly, I would adviſe to puſh on your 
Pawns firſt, and ſupport them with. your 
Pieces, and you will receive this Advan- 
tage from it, that your Game won't be 
crawded : I mean by this, that all your 
Pieces will be at Liberty to play and aſſiſt 
each other, and ſo co-operate towards 
obtaining your End; and this farther is 
to be obſerv'd, that either in your Attack, 
or Defence, you bring them out ſo as not 
io be drove back * 
I. 

When you have brought out all your 
Pieces, as I have premis'd, which you 
will have done very well, eſpecially if you 
have your Choice on which Side to caſlle 
(which I would always adviſe to do) 1 
would then pauſe a while, and conſider 
thoroughly my own and my Adverlary's 
Game, and frem his Situation, and ob- 

ſerving 
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ſerving where he is weakeſt, I would not 
only take my Reſolution where to caſtle, 
but likewiſe where to begin my Attack; 
and it ſtands to Reaſon, you can't do it in 
a better Place than where you are ſtrongeſt, 
and your Enemy weakeſt. By this Method 
*tis very probable, that you will be able to 
break through your Adverſary's Game, 
in which Fray ſome Pieces muſt of courſe 
be exchanged. But now pauſe again, and 
ſurvey both Games attentively, and don't 
let your Impetuolity hurry you on too far 
with this firſt Succeſs; and my Advice to 
you now in this critical Juncture (eſpe- 
cially if you ſtil] find your Adverſary pretty 
ſtrong) is to rally your Men again, and 
put them in good Order for a ſecond or 
third Attack if needful, ſtill keeping your 
Men cloſe and connected together, ſo as 
to be of Uſe. to each other: For want of 
this Method, and a little Coolneſs, I have 
often ſeen an almoſt ſure Victory ſnatch'd 
out of a Player's Hands, and a total Over- 
throw enſue. But, if after all, you can't 
panetrate ſo far as to win the Game, never- 
theleſs, by obſerving theſe Directions, I 
apprehend you may "till be very ſure or 
having a well-diſpoled Game ; and this 
brings me to the third Part of the Game, 
which is the Concluſion, 

I 2 
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III. 

And now that I am come to the liſt 
Period of the Game, which abounds alſo 
with Difficulties and Niceties ; it muſt be 
obſerv'd, where your Pawns are ſtrongeſt, 
beſt connected together, and neareſt to 
Queen; you muſt likewiſe mind how your 
Adverſary's Pawns are diſpos'd, and in 
what Degree of Prefer ment they are; and 
compare theſe Things together, and if you 
find you can get to 8 before him, you 
muſt proceed without Heſitation; if not, 
you muſt hurry on with our King to pre- 
vent him: I ſpeak now, as ſuppoſing all 
the Noblemen are gone 3 if not they are 
to attend your Pawns, and likewiſe to 
prevent your Adverſary from going to 


Queen. 
keck bot ob bob bob bo tk becks 


Some general Rur ES, by way of Corrobo- 
ration and Supplement to what has been 
already ſaid, | 

I. 


ON*'T be too much afraid of loſing 
a-Rook for an inferior Piece: My 
Reaſon is this, altho* a Rook is better than 
any other, except the Queen, yet it ſeldom 
-omes into play ſo as to operate until the 
Eua of the Game, and therefore it hap- 
| pens 
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pens very often, that 'tis better to have a 
leſs good Piece in Py than a better our, 

When you have moved a Piece, ſo that 
your Adverſary drives you away with a 
Pawn, take it for granted generally ſpeak- 
ing) that it is a bad Move, your Enemy 
gaining that double Advantage over you 
of advancing himielf, and making you 
retire : I think this delerves Attention; 
for altho' the firſt Move may not be much 
between equal and good Players, yet the 
Loſs of one or two more, after the firſt, 
makes the Game almoſt irretrievable. Allo, 
if you defend and can recover the Move, 
or the Attack, (for they both go together) 
you are in a fair * of winning. 

II. 

If you make ſuch a Move as that, ha- 
ving Liberty io play again, you can make 
nothing of it, take it for granted it is an 
exceeding bad one; for at this nice Game 
no Move can be indifferent. 

IV. 

If your Game is ſuch, that you have 
ſcarce any thing to play, 'tis your own 
Fault, either for having brought out your 
Pieces wrong, or which is worſe, not at 
all; for if you have brought them out 
right, you mult have Vaticty enough to 


Play. 
V. 
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V. | 
Don't be too much afraid of doubling 
a Pawn, three Pawns together are ſtrong, 
but four, that make a Square, with the 
Help of other Pieces well-manag'd, make 
an invincible Strength, and, probably, in 
time of Need, may produce you a Queen : 
On the other Side, two Pawns with an 
Interval between, are no better than one; 
and if imprudently you ſhould have three 
over each other in a Line, your Game 
can't be in a worſe Situation: Examine 
this on the Table, and the Truth of it 
will ſtrike you, Your Buſineſs, therefore, 
is to keep your Pawns cloſe cemented and 
connected together, and it muſt be great 
Sirength on the other Side that muſt over- 
power them. 
VI, 


When a Piece is ſo attack*d as that you 
can't ſave it, give it up, and beſtow your 
Thoughts how to annoy your Enemy in 
another Place, whilft he is taking it; for 
it very often happens, that whilſt your 
Adverſary is running madly after a Piece, 
you either get a Pawn or two, or ſuch a 
Situation as ends 1n -— 

Suppoſing your Queen and another 
Piece are attack'd at the ſame time, and 
that by removing your Queen you mo 

: ole 
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loſe your Piece; in this Caſe, if you can 
get two Pieces in exchange for your Queen, 
1 would adviſe you rather to do it, than 
retire; for obſerve, *tis the diſterence of 
three Pieces, which is more than the worth 
of a Queen; beſides that you keep your 
Game entire, and preferve your Situation, 
which very often is better than a Piece, 
nay, rather than retire, I would give my 
Queen for a Piece and a Pawn or two, 
nay, almoſt for what I can get; for do 
but obſerve, amongſt good Players, this 
one thing, (to convince you this Advice is 
not bad) that when the Attack and De- 
fence is thoroughly form'd, and every 
thing prepar'd for the Storm, it he that 
plays firſt is oblig'd by the Act of the 
Perſon that defends to retire, it generally 
ends in the Loſs of the Game of the at- 
tack'd Side. 
VIII. 

Don't aim at changing without Reaſon; 
'tis fo far from being right, that a good 
Player will take this Advantage of it, that 
he will ſpoil your Situation and mend his 
own: But in theſe following Caſes 'tis 
quite right; when you are ſtrongeſt, eſpe- 
cially by a Piece, then every Time you 
change, your Advantage increaſes ; this is 
ſo plain it needs no Argument : Again, 
when you have play*d a Piece, and your 
Ad verſary oppoſes one to you, change 

| I 4 directly 
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directly, for it is plain he wants to remoys 
you; prevent him therefore, and don't 
loſe the Move. 

IX. 


. Every now and then I would have you 
caſt up your Game, and make the Balance, 
then take your Meaſures accordingly. 

7 
At the latter End of the Game eſpe- 
cially, remember your King is a Capital 
Piece, and don't let him he idle; 'tis by 
his Means, generally, you get the Move 
and the Victory. 
XI 


Obſerve this alſo, that as the Queen, 
Rook, and Biſhop operate at a diſtance, 
tis not always neceſſary in your Attack, to 
have them near your Adverſay's King; 
they do better at a diſtance, can't be drove 
away, and prevent a Stale-Mate, 

XII. 

When you have a Piece that you can 
take, and that can't eſcape you, don't be 
in a hurry ; ſee where you can make a 
good Move elſewhere, and take it at your 


leiſure. : 
XIII. 


*Tis not always right, to take your Ad- 
verſary's Pawn with your King, for very 
often it happens to be a Safeguard and 


Protectionto your King. 
XIV. 
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XIV. | 
When you can take a Man with dif- 
ferent Pieces, don't do it with the firſt 
that occurs, but conſider thoroughly with 
which you had belt take it. 
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LAWS t CHESS. 
I. 
F you touch your Man, you muſt 
play it, and if you quit it you cannot 
recall it. 1 


If by Miſtake, or otherwiſe, you play 
a falſe Move, and your Adverſary takes 
no Notice of it till he hath play'd his next 
Move, neither of 17 can recall it. 

If you miſplace your Men, and play 
two Moves, it lieth in your Adverſary's 
Power or Choice whether he will permit 
you to begin the Game, or not. 


If the Adverſary playeth or diſcovereth 
a Check to your King, and gives no Ne- 
tice of it you may let him ſtand ſo till he 
gives Notice. | 
| v. 
After your King has moved, you can- 
not Caſtle. b | 


End sf the Games of PIQUET and Cres, 
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CONTAINING 


A TanLz of the thirty-ſix | How to find out who is for- 
Chances, with Directions wardeſt to win a Hit. 
how to find out the Odds of | Caſes ſtated for Back-Games, 
being hit, upon ſingle, or with Directions how te 


double Dice, play for one, 

Rules whereby aBeginner may, {| Caſes ſtated, how to know 
with due Attention to them, when you may have the 
attain playing it well, better of ſaving a Gammon 


The ſeveral Stages for carry- by running. 
ing your Men home, in or- Variety of Caſes of Curiofity 
der to loſe no Point, | and Inſtruct ion. 


The Laws of the Game. 
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TREATISE. 


On the GAME of 


Back-Gammon:. 
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CHAT. I. 


RECAUSE it is neceſſary for a Learn- 
er to know, how many Points he 
ought to throw upon the two Dice, one 
Throw with another; we ſhall take the 
following Method to demonſtrate it. 

Example. I would know how many 
Chances there are upon two Dice ? 

The Anſwer is thirty-ſix ; 

I would alſo know how many Points 
there are upon the thirty-ſix Chances? 1 

1 he 
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The Anſwer to which take as follows: 


Viz. Points. 
2 Aces - 4 
2 Deuces — 8 
2 Trois — — 12 
2 Fours — — 16 
2 Fives — — 20 
3 Sixes — — 24 


6 and 5 twice — 22 
6 and 4 twice ——— 20 
6 and 3 twice — 18 
6 and 2 twice 
6 and I twice —— 
5 and 4 twice — 
5 and 3 twice —= 

and 2 twiſe — 14 
5 and 1 twiſe— 12 
4 and 3 twiſexꝗ; — 14 


4 and 2 twice —— 12 
4 and i twice — 10 
3 and 2 twice — - IO 
3 and I tie 8 


2 and 1 twice —— 6 


6 


294 divided by 36, ſolves the Queſtion ; by 


Which it appears, that one Thro 


* 


w with 
another 
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another you may expect to throw 8 upon 


I would know how many Chances there 
are upon 2 Dice? 


The Anſwer is 3, which are as follows: 


Chances. 


2 Sixes — 
2 Fives 93 
2 Fours — 
2 Trois — 
2 Deuces 
2 Aces 
6 and 5 twice 
6 and 4 twice 
6 and z twice 
6 and twice 
6 and 1 twice 
5 and 4 twice 
5 and 3 twice 
. and z twice 
- 5 and 1 twice 
4 and 3 twice 
4 and 2 twice 
4 and 1 twice 
3 and 2 twice 
*3 and i twice 
E and x twice 


We 
. 


36 
Becauſe a Learner may be at a Loſs to 
find out by this Table of 36 Chances, 
what are the Odds gf being hit, upon a 
certain, or flat Die, let him take the fol- 
lowing Method. 


Example. 


2 
? — 


— . 


— 
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Example, To know the Odds of being 
hit upon an Ace ? 
Look in the Table, where, you will 


find thus “ marked, N 
*2 Aces — — 
#5 and IT tW ieee 2 
*; and 1 twice — — 2 
*. and i twice — 2 
*2 and 1 twice — 2 
* 2 and 1 — — 2 
id —— 
Total 11 


Which deducted from 76 


The Remainder is 23 


By this Method it appears, that i it is 
25 to 11 againſt hitting an Ace, upon a 
certain, or flat Die. 
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To explain further to a Learner how 


to make ufe of the Table of 36 Chances, 
when at a Loſs to find the Odds of being 


hit upon any certain, or flat Die, this 
ſecond Example is here added to ſhew 
how to find by that Table the Odds of 


being hit upon a 6. 


2 Sixes — — 1 
2 Trois — — I 
2 Deuces — — I 
6 and 5 twice _ 2 
6 and 4 twice — 2 
6 and 3twice — 8 
65 and 2 twice — END | 
6 and 1 twice — — 2 
5 and i twiſee— 2 
17 

Which deduQed from 36 

The Remainder is — 19 


By the foregoing Example it is evident, 
that it is 19 to 17 agalnſt being hit upon 
a 6. 


The Odds of 2 Love is about 5 to 2, 
and of 2 to 1 18 2 1 
and of D 83:4 
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CH A P. II. 

I. 
]* you play 3 up at Back-Gammon, 
your principal View, 1n the firſt place, 
is, either to ſecure your own, or your Ad- 
verſary's Cing. Point; when that is ef- 
fected, you may play à puſhing Game, 
and endeavour to gammon your Adver- 

ſary. 
II. 


The next beſt Point (after you have 
gain'd your Cing. Point) is to make 
your Barr Point, thereby preventing your 
Adverſary's running with 2 Sixes. 

III. 

After you have proceeded thus far, you 
are, in the next place, to prefer the 
making your Quatre Point in your own 
Tables, rather than the altre Point out 
of them. 


IV. 
Having gained theſe Points, you have 
a fair Chance to gammon your Adver- 


ſary, if he is very forward: For, ſuppoſe 


his Tables are broke at home, it will be 
then your Intereſt to open your Barr Point, 
and to oblige him to come out of your 
Tables with a 6; and having your Men 


ſpread, you not only may catch that Man 
which 


\ 
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which your Adverſary brings out of your 
Tables, but you will alſo have a Proba- 
bility of taking up the Man lett in your 
Tables, (upon Suppoſition that he had 
two Men there.) And ſuppoſe he ſhould 
have a Blot at home, it will then be you: 
Intereſt not to make up your Tables; be- 
cauſe, if he ſhould enter upon a Blot, 
which you are to make for the Purpoſe, 
you will have a Probability of getting a 
third Man ; which, if accompliſhed, will 
give you, at leaſt, 4 to 1 of the Gam- 
mon; whereas, if you have only two cf 
his Men up, the Odds 1s in his -Favour 
that you do not gammon him, 


If you play for a Hit only, 1 or 2 

Men taken up of your Adverlary's, 

makes it ſurer than a greater Number, 

provided that 1 8 are made up. 

DireEcTIONS how to carry your Men 
home, 

When you carry your Men home, in or- 
der to loſe no Point, you are to carry the 
moſt diſtant Man to your Adverſary's 
Barr Point, that being the firſt Stage 
you are to place it on; the next Stage is 
6 Points farther, viz. in the Place where 
your Adverſary's 5 Men are firſt placed 
out of his Tables; the next Stage is yo 
the 


5 
5 
- 
1 
1 
- 
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the ſix Point in your Tables. This Me- 
thod is to be purſued till all your Men 
are brought home, except 2, when, by 
loſing a Point, you may often ſave your 
Gammon, by putting it in the Power of 
2 Fives, or 2 Fours to fave it. 
{| 

If you play, to win a Hit only, you 
are to endeavour to gain either your own 
or your Adverſary's Cinque Point; and 
if that fails, by your being hit by your 
Adverſary, and you find that he is for- 
warder than you, in that Caſe, you muſt 
throw more Men into his Tables. The 
manner of doing it is thus: Put a Man 
upon your Cinque or Barr-Point, and if 
your Adverſary neglects to hit it, you 
may then gain a forward Game inſtead 
of a back Game; but if he hits you, you 
muſt play for a back Game, and then the 
greater Number of Men which are taken 
up, makes your Game the better, becauſe 
you will, by that Means, preſerve your 
Game at home; and you muſt then al- 
ways endeavour to gain both your A.ver- 
ſary's Ace and Trois Points, or his Ace 
and Deuce Points, and take Care to keep 
3 Men upon his Ace Point, that, if you 
chance to hit him from thence, that Point 
may remain {till ſecure to you. 
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VIII. 


At the Beginning of a Set do not play 
for a back Game; becauſe by ſo doing, 
you would play to a great Diſadvantage, 
running the Riſk of a Gammon to win 
a ſingle Hit. 


ech book too eb hk ek ct, 


C H. A P. III. 


DiREcT 10NsS for playing at ſetting out 
the 36 Chances of Dice, when you are 
to play fer a Gammon, or for a fingle 
Hit, 


| J. 
„ ps Aces, to be played on your 
Cinq-Point, and Barr-Point, for a 
Gammon, or for a Hit. 
II. 

Two Sixes, to be played on your Ad- 
verſary's Barr- Point, and on your own 
Barr-Point, for a Gammon, or for a 
Hit. 

III. 


* Two Trois; two to be played on 


your Cinq- point, and the other two on 


your Trois Point in your own Tables, 
tor a Gammon only. 
IV. 
T Two Deuces, to be played on your 
. Quatre 


. 
] 
( 
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Quatre Point in your own Tables, and 
two to be brought over from the five Men 
placed in your Adverſary's Tables, for a 
Gammon only. " 


t Two Fours, to be brought over from 
the five Men placed in your Adverſary% 
Tables, and to be put upon the Cinq. Point 
in your own Tables, for a Gammon only. 


VI. 

Two Fives, to be brought over from 
the five Men placed if your Adverſary's 
Tables, and to be put on the Trois Point 
in your own Tables, for a Gammon, or 
for a Hit. 

VII. 


Size Ace, you are to take your Barr 
Point, for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 


VIII. 
Size Deuce, a Man to be brought from 
the five Men placed in your Adverſary's 
Tables, and to be placed on the Cinq. 


Point in your own Tables, for a Gammon, 
er for a Hit. : 


IX. | 
Six and three, a Man to be brought from 
your Adverſary's Ace Point, as far as he 
will go, for a Gammon, or'for a Hit, 
X, : 
Six and four, a Man to be brought from 


your 
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your Adverſary's Ace-point, as far as he 
will go, for a. Gammon, or for a Hit. 
| XI. 

Six and Five, a Man to be carried from 
your Adverſary's Ace-point as far as he 
can go, for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 

XII. | 
- Cinq. and Quatre, a Man to be carry'd 
from your Adverſary's Ace-point, as far 
as he can go, for a Gammon, or for a 


Hit. 

XIII. 
 Cinq. Trois, to make the Trois- point 
M your Table, for a Gammon, or for a 


Hit. 
XIV. 

Cinq. Deuce, to play two Men from 
the 5 placed in your Adverſary's Tables, 
for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 

XV. 

* Cinq. Ace, to bring one Man from 
the five placed in your Adverſary's Ta- 
bles for the Cinq. and to play one Man 
down on the Cinq. Point in your own 
Tables for the Ace, for a Gammon only, 

XVI. 

Quatre Trois, two Men to be brought 
from the five placed in your Adverſary' 
Tables, for a Gammon, or for a Hit. 

Quatre Deuce, to make the Quatre 

| | Point 


% 
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Point in your own Tables, fora Gammon, 
or for a Hy. 
XVIII, 


+ Quatre Ace, to play a Man from the 
5 placed in your Adverſary's Tables for 
the Quatre, and for the Ace, to play a 
Man down upon the Cinq. Point in your 
own Tables, tor a Gammon only. 

XIX. 

Trois Deuce, two Men to be brought 
from the five placed in your. Adverlary's 
Tables, for a Gammon only, 

| XX. 

Trois Ace, to make the Cinq. Point in 

your own Tables, for a Gammon, or for 


a Hit. 

| A 

* Deuce Ace, to play one Man from 
the five Men placed in your Adver ſary's 
Tables for the Deuce; and for the Ace, 
to play a Man down upon the Cinq. Point 
in your own Tables, for a Gammon only. 
& DK bod pA. ntthk-A;H tk 


DiRECT10Ns how to play the Chances that 
are marked thus (*) when you are only 
to play for a Hit, 


1 
WO Trois, two of them are to be 
played on 2 Cing. Point in your 


4 


2 OWN 
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own Tables, and with the other Two you 
are to take the Quatre Point in your Ad- 
verſary's Tables. 

5 II. 


+ Two Deuces, two of them are to be 
played on your Quatre Point in your own 
Tables, and with the other two you are 
to take the Trois Point in your Adver- 
ſary's Tables. 

The two foregöͤing Caſes are to be 
played in this manner, for this Reaſon, 
vix. That thereby you avoid being ſhut 
up in your Adverſary's Tables, and have 
the Chance of throwing high Doublets 
to win the Hit. | 
IIT, 

* Two Fours, two of them are to take 
your Adverſary's Cinq. Point in his Ta- 
bles; and for the other two, two Men 
are to be brought from the five placed in 
your Adverſary's 3 

1, * Cinq. Ace, play the Cinq. from 
the five Men placed in your Adverſary's 
Tables, and play the Ace from your Ad- 
verſary's Ace Point. 


2 * Quatre Ace, play the Quatre from 
wie five Men placed in your Adverſary's 
Tables, and play the Ace from the Men 
on your Adverſary's Age Point, 


VI, 
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VI. 

3. * Deuce Ace, play the Deuce from 
the five Men 3 in your Adverſary's 
Tables, and play the Ace from your Ad- 
verſary's Ace Point. 


N. B. The three laſt Chances are play'd 
in this manner, for the following Reaſon: 
By laying an Ace down in your Adver- 
ſary's Tables, you have a Probability of 
throwing Deuce Ace, Trois Deuce, Qua- 
tre Trois, or Size Cinq. in two or three 
Throws ; in any of which Caſes you are 
to take a Point,, which gives you vaſtly 
the better of the Hit. 1 

You may obſerve, by the Directions 
given in this Chapter, that you are to play 
9 Chances out of the 36 in a different 
manner for a ſingle Hit, to what you 
would do when playing for a Gammon. 

In this, and the foregoing Chapter, 
plain Directions are given, how, at ſet- 
ting out, to play all the Chances on the 
Dice, either for a Gammon, or a ſingle 
Hit; but it is impoſſible to give full In- 
ſtructions for the whole Progreſs of the 
Game; all that can be done towards help- 
ing a Learner, is to communicate ſome Ob- 
ſervations, Hints, and Cautions, which if 
attended to, may be of Uſe to him. 


K a CHAT 
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. 


Some OssERVAT ION, HixTs, and Cav- 
10S, which are to he altended to. 


J. | 
BY the Directions given to play for a 
Gammon, you are voluntarily to 
make ſome Blots,” the Odds being in your 
Favour, that they are not hit; but, ſhould 
it ſo happen, that any Blot is hit, as in 


this Caſe you will have three Men in your 


Adverſary's Tables, you mult then en- 
deavour to ſecure your Adverſary's Cinq. 
Quatre, or Trois Point, to prevent a 
Gammon, and muſt be very cautious how 
you ſuffer your Adverſary to take up a 
fourth Man, 1 


Take care not to crowd your Game at 
any time, if poſſible. What is meant by 
crowding a Game, is the putting many 


Men either upon your Trois or Deuce 

Point in your own Tables; which is, in 

effect, looſing of thoſe Men, not having 

them in Play. 

Beſides, by crowding your Game, to 

attempt to ſave a Gammon, you are often 
gammoned; 


— A wma »(ÞſiJlY 
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gammoned 3 becauſe when your Adver- 
fary finds your Game open, by being 
crowded in your own Tables, he may 
then play his Game 1085 thinks fit. 

By Recourſe had to the Calculations, 
you may know what are the Odds of 
your entering a ſingle Man upon any 
certain Number of Points, and by thac 
means you may play your Game accord- 
ingly. 

IV. 


If you are obliged to leave a Blot, by 
Recourſe had to the Calculations for hit- 
ting it, you will find the Chances for and 
againſt you; and conlequently you will 
be enabled to judge how to play your 
Game to the greateſt Advantage, 


You will alſo find by the Calculations, 
the Odds for and againſt you, upon being 
hit by double Dice, and conſequently you 
will have it in your Power to chuſe ſuch 


a Method of Play as is moſt to your 
Advantage. 
VI. 


Tf it is neceſſary to make a Run in or- 
der to win a Hit, and you would know 
to a Point which 1s forwardeſt, your Ad- 
ver{ary or you, take the following Method: 

Beg in with reckoning how many Points 


4 you 
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you muſt have to bring home to your 
Size Point in your own Tables, the Man 
that is at the greateſt Diſtance from it, 
and do the like by every other Man that 
is abroad; when the Numbers of thole 
Abſentees are ſummed up, add to them 
the following Numbers for thoſe already 
in your own Tables, {ſuppoſing the Men 
that were abroad as on your S1ze Point for 
dearing) namely, ſix for every Man on 
the Size Point, five for every Man on 
the Cinque Point, four for every Man on 
the Quatre Point, three for every Man on 
rhe Trois point, two forevery Man on the 
Deuce Point, and one for every Man on 
your Ace Point, Do the like to your Ad- 
verſary's Game, and then you will know 
which of you is forwardeſt, and likelieft 
to win the Hit. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, VI. 


Obſervations and Directions for a Learn- 
er that has made ſome Progreſs at 
Back-Gammon ; ark ang Direc- 
tions for bearing their Men. 


I. 

I F your Adverſary ng ng. before you, 
never play a Man from your Quatre, 
Trois, or Deuce Points, in order to bear 
that Man from the Point where you pr 
it, becauſe that nothing but high Doublets 
can give you any Chance for the Hit; 
therefore, inſtead of playing an Ace or 
a Deuce from any of the aforeſaid Points, 
always play them from your Size or high- 
eſt Point; by which means you will find, 
that throwing two fives, or two fours, will, 
upon having eaſed your Size and Cinque 
Points, be of great Advantage to you: 
Whereas, had your Size Point remained 
loaded, you muſt, perhaps, be obliged to 

play at length thoſe Fives, and Fours. 
Whenever you have taken up two of 
your Adverfary's 1 2 and that you hap- 

| 5 Þ: 


1 
| 
| 
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pen to have two, three, or more Points 
made in your own Tables, never fail ſpread- 
ing your Men, in order either to take a 
new Point in your Tables, or to be 
ready to hit the Man your Adverſary 
may happen to enter, As ſoon as he en- 
ters one of his Men, you are to compare 
his Game with your's; and if you find 
your Game equal to his, or better, never 


fail taking his Man up, if you can, be- 


cauſe it is 25 to 11 againſt his hitting you; 
which Chance, being ſo much in your 


Favour, you ought always to run that 


Riſk, when you have already two of his 


Men up. 


There is this Exception to this Rule, 


that if you play for a ſingle Hit only, and 


that your playing that Throw otherwiſe, 


gives you a better Chance for the Hit, you 
ought not to take up that Man. 


III. 
Never be detetred ſrom taking up any 


one Man of your Adverſary's by the Ap- 
prehenſion of his hitting you with double 


ice, becauſe the faireſt Probability your 


Adverſary has of hitting you, is five to 


one againſt him, 


IV. | 
If you ſhould happen to have five 


Points in your Tables, and to have taken 


* 
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up one of your Adverſary's Men, and are 
obliged to leave a Blot out of your Tables, 
take care, if it is in your Power, rather to 
leave it upon Doublets, than any other 
Chance, becauſe Doublets are 33 to 1 
againſt his hitting you, and any other 
Chance is but 17 to 1 againſt him, 

| V. | 

Two of your Adverſary's Men in your 
Tables are better for a Hit, than any 
greater Number, provided your Game is 
torwardelt, becauſe his having three or 
more Men in your Tables, gives him 
more Chances to hit you, than if. he hat 
only two Men in thein. 

VI. 

If you are to leave a Blot, upon your 
entering of a Man in your Aduverſary's 
Tables, or otherwiſe, and have it in your 
Choice to leave it upon what Point you 
pleaſe, always chuſe that which is the moſt 
diladvantageous to him. To illuſtrate 
this by an Example, let us ſuppoſe it is 
his Intereſt to hit you or take you up as 
ſoon as you enter, in that Caſe you are to 
leave the Blot upon his loweſt Point ; that 
Is to ſay, upon his Deuce Point, rather than 
upon his Trois Point, er upon his Trois 
Point preferably to his Quatre Point, or 
upon his Quatre Point preferable to his 

| K 6 Cinque- 
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Cinque-point, becauſe, (as has been men- 
tioned before) all the Men your Adverſary 
plays upon his Trois, or his Deuce-points, 
are deemed as loſt, being in a great Mea- 
ſure out of Play, thoſe Men not having it 
- in their Power to make his Cinque-point, 

and conſequently his Game will 5 crowd- 
ed there and open elſewhere, whereby you 
will be able 1 * annoy him. 

VII. 

To prevent your Adverſary from bear. 
ing his Men to the greateſt Advantage, 
when you are running to ſave your Gam- 
mon; as, for inſtance, ſuppoſe you ſhould 
have two Men upon his Ace-point, and 
ſeveral other Men abroad, tho? you ſhould 
loſe one Point or two in putting your Men 
into your Tables, yet it is your Intereſt to 
leave a Man upon your Adverſary's Ace- 
point, which will have this Conſequence, 
that it will prevent his bearing his Men to 
his greateſt Advantage, and will alfo give 
you the Chance of his making a Blot, 
which you may (chance te hit. But if, 
upon a Calculation, you find that you 
have a Throw, or a Probability of ſaving 
your Gammon, never wait for a Blot, be- 
cauſe the Odds are greatly againſt hitting 
M. | 


CH AP. 
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Cafes, put by way of Examples, to ſhew how 
to calculate the Odds of ſaving or winning 
a Gammon. 


I. 
QUPPOSE your Tables are made up, 
and that you have taken up one of 
your Adverſary's Men; and ſuppoſe your 
Adverſary has ſo many Men abroad as re- 
quire three Throws to put them in his 
Tables ; 


Query, Whether you have the better of 
a Gammon, or not ? 


Anſwer, It is about an equal Wager 
that you Gammon him. 

Becauſe, in all Probability, you will 
have bore two Men before you open your 
Tables, and when you bear the third Man, 
you will be obliged to open your Size 
or Cinque-point 3 in that Caſe it is pro- 
bable, that your Adverſary muſt take 
two Throws before he enters his Man in 
your Tables, and two Throws more be- 
fore he puts that Man into his own Ta- 
bles, and three Throws more to put into 
his own Tables the Men which he has 
abroad, which in all make ſeven T hows : 


DSm_ — 
* 9... 


1 
1. 
f 
Tt : 
1 
| 1 
4 
I 
1 
" 
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And as you have twelve Men to bear, 
which probably will take ſeven Throws 
in bearing, becauſe you may twice be 
obliged to make an Ace, or a Deuce, 

before you can bear all your Men. 

N. B. No mention is made of Dou- 
blets of either Side, that Event being equal 
to each Party. 

The foregoing Caſe being duly atten- 
ded to, ſhews it is in your Power to cal- 
culate very nearly the Odds of ſaving or 
winning a Gammon upon moſt Oc— 
caſions. 

II. 


Suppoſe I have three Men upon my 
Adverfary' s Ace-point, and five Points in 
my Tables, and that my Adverſary has 
all his Men in his Tables, three upon 
each of his five higheſt Points; 

Query, Whether the Probability i is. for 
his gammoning me, or not? | 


Anſwer. | Points, 


For his bearing 3 Men from his 6 Point, is 18 
from his 5 Point, >: 16 
from his 4 Point, 12 
from his 3 Point, 19 
from his 2 Point, — 6 


Total, 963 os Ss 60 
To 
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To bring my 3 Men from my 
Adverſary's Ace Point, to my 
Size Point in my Tables, be- 
ing for each 18 Points, make 
in all — — 


The Remainder is 6 


And as beſides the ſix Points in your 
Favour, there is a further Conſideration 
to be added for you, which is, that your 
Adverſary may make one or two Blots 
in bearing, as is frequently the Caſe : You 
ſee by this Calculation, that you have 
greatly the better of the Probability of 
ſaving your Gammon, 

N. B. This Cale is ſuppoſed upon an 
Equality of n 


III. 


Suppoſe I lead two Blots, either of 
which cannot be hit but by double Dice, 
to hit the one that Caſt muſt be eight, and 
to hit the other it muſt be nine ; by which 
means my Adverſary has only one Dye 
to hit either of them. | 

Query, What are the Odds of his hit- 
ting either of theſe Blots? 


- Anſwer, 
The Chances on two Dice are in all, 36. 


x 
: 4 
' # 
is 

o 
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6 and 2 twice, 

The Chances 5 and 3 twice, 
to hit 8 are, }2 Deuces. 
1 


* 
„ Ho WO 


£6 and 3 twice, - - 2 
"_ 33 5 and 4 twice, - 2 
9 """” BS Trois, „% „ 


Total Chances for hitting, 34 
Remain Chances for not hitting, 25 


So that it is 25 to 11 that he will not 
hit either of thoſe Blots. | 


IV. 


To give another Example, let us ſup- 
poſe that I leave two other Blots than the 
tormer, which cannot be hit but by dou- 
ble Dice, the one muſt be hit by eight, 
and the other by ſeven. 

Query, What are the Odds of my Ad- 
verfary's hitting either of theſe Blots ? 


Anſwer. 
The Chances on two Dice are in all, 


6 and 2 twice, 
The Chances Js and 3 twice, 
to hit 8 are, }ewo Fours, - - 

two Deuces, o 


36 
2 

ES 
I 

I 
he 
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TOR 5 and 2 twice, - 


2 
4 and 3 twice, 2 


Total Chance for hitting, - - 12 


Remain Chances for not hitting, 24 

Therefore it is two to one, that I am 
not hit, | 

The like Method is to be taken with 
three, four, or five Blots upon double 
Dice; or with Blots made upon double 
and ſingle Dice at the ſame time; you are 
then only to find out (by the Table of 
30 Chances) how many there are to hit 
any of thoſe Blots, and add all together 
in one Sum, which ſubſtra&t from the 
Number 36, which is the whole of the 
Chances upon two Dice: So doing re- 
ſolves any Queſtion required. 


The following Caſes are to ſhew a way 
of . calculating, which may be called a 
mechanical way of ſolving of Queſtions 
of the like Nature. 

1 would know what are the Odds of 
throwing 7 twice, before 10 once? 

| Anſwer. ' 
K is 5 to 4 that 10 is thrown once before 
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7 is thrown twice, which is demonſtrated, 
as follows : 

Suppole the Stake depending is nine 
Pounds, my firſt Throw entitles me to 
have one third Part of that Money, be 
cauſe 7 has ſix Chances for it, and 10 has 
but three Chances, and therefore it is two 
to one. 


E 8 / 
For the firſt Throw - - - - 3 © © 
Having taken 3.“ out of the i. 

for the firſt Throw, the Re- 
mainder is 6/, out of which a 

third Part is to be taken for the 
lecond Throw, - — 2 © 0 


The Total is, 5 © © 
Remains, 4 © © 


The whole Stake is, 9 0 © 


. 


VI, 

I would know what are the Odds of en- 
tering a Man upon any certain Point in 
two Throws? | 
Anſwer, 


. Suppoſe 36 Shillings is the whole Stake 
depending, I would Know what is my 
Share of that Stake, having laid 18 Shil- 
lings that I enter into two Throws? By 
the Calculations in the Table of 36 

: Chances, 


Win,, mo RV x1"_  * 
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Chances, it is found that I have 11 Chances 
out of the 36 for entering the firſt Throw, 
for which therefore I am entitled to 11 
out of the 36 Shillings. 
| „„ 
The Stake is, — — 36 © 


For the firſt Throw, — 11 © 


Remains, — 25 © 


The Remainder, being 25 Shil- 
lings, is to be divided into 36 
equal Parts, of which I am en- 
titled to eleven of thoſe Parts, 
which makes 75. 7d. f for the 
ſecond Throw, - - BY, 


Adding this to the other 11 Shil- 
ling, makes my Share of the 
Stake tobe, « - 18 72 
Then my Adverſary's Share will 
VVV 


Total of the Stake. 36 © 


— — — 


Therefore it is very nearly 15 to 14 in 
favour of entering a Man upon any certain 
Point in two Thiows, 


CHAP. 
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e 
Critical Caſes for a Bac game. 


Ks 5 
E T us ſuppoſe H. plays the Fore- 
Game, and that all his Men are placed 
in the uſual Manner. | 
For B's Game et us ſuppoſe, that 14 
of his Men are placed upon his Adver- 
tary's Ace Point, and 1 Man upon his Ad- 
verſary's Deuce Point, and that B. is to 
throw. BR 


Query, Which Game is likelieft to win 


the Hit? - | 3 
Anſwer, A's is the beſt by Gold to Sil- 
ver, or 21 for, to 20 againſt ; becauſe, if 
B. miſſes an Ace to take his Adverſary's 
Deuce-point, - which is 25 to 11 againſt 
him, A. is, in that Caſe, to take up B's 
Men in his Tables, either ſingly, or to 
make Points; and if B. ſecures either 4's 
Deuce or Trois-point, in that Caſe, A. is 
to lay as many Men down as poſſible, in 
order to be hit, that thereby he may get a 
Back-Game. 

When you are pretty well verſed in the 
Game of Back-Gammon, by practiſing 
this Back-Game, you wiil become a 
2 | greater 


A TV 


4 
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greater Proficient in the Game than by 
any other Method, becauſe it clearly de- 
monſtrates the whole Power of the Back- 
Game. | 

II. Back-Game. 

Let us ſuppoſe 4. to have five Men 
placed upon his Size Point, five Men 
upon his Quatre Point, and five Men upon 
his Deuce Point, all in his own Tables, 

And let us ſuppoſe B. to have three 
Men placed upon 4's Ace-point, three 
Men upon A's Trois-point, and three 
Men upon 4's Cinque- point; let B. alſo 
have three Men upon his Size- point in 
his own Tables, and three Men placed 
out of his Tables, in the uſual Manner, 
Query, Who has the better of the 
Hit ? | 

Anſwer, It is an equal Game; but to 
play it critically, the Difficulty lies upon 
B. who is in the firſt place to endeavour _ 
to gain his Cinque and Quatre- points in 
his own Tables, and when that is effected, 
he is to play two Men from 4's Cinque 
Port, in order to oblige his Adverſary 
to blot, by throwing an Ace, which if B. 
hits, he will have the faireſt Probability 
of winning the Hit. 


III. 


— 
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III. Back-Game. 


Suppoſe A. has three Men upon B's 
Ace- point, and three Men upon B's Deuce 
Point, alſo three Men upon his Size. point 
in his own Tables, and three Men upon 
his uſual Point out of his Tables, and 
three Men where his five Men are uſually 
placed in his Adverſary's Tables. 

And let us ſuppole B. has his Men 


placed in the ſame Manner, both in his 


own and his Adverſaiy's Tables, with 
this Difference only, vi. inſtead of having 
three Men put upon A's Deuce-point, let 
him have three Men upon A's Trois- point. 
Query, Who has the beſt of the Bit? 

Aſwer, A. beciaſe the Ace and Trois 
Point are not ſo good for a Hit, as the 
Ace and Deuce-points in your Adver- 
ſary's Tables, for this Reaſon, becauſe when 
you are bearing your Men, you have the 
Deuce-point in your own Tables to play 
your Men- upon, which often prevents 
your making a Blot, which muſt happen 
otherwiſe to your Adverſary; and take 
care to lay down Men to be hit. as often 
as you can; in order to keep your Game 
backward, and for the ſame Reaſon avoid 
hitting any Blots which your Ad verſary 

makes. 
IV. 
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IV. 
As a Caſe of Curioſity and Inſtruction. 


Let us ſuppoſe A. has his 15 Men upon 
B's Ace-point, B. is ſuppoſed to have his 
Barr-point, allo his Size, Cinque, Quatre, 
and Trois-points in his own Tables. 

Query, How many Throws is A. likely 
to take to bring his 15 Men into his own 
Tables, and to bear them ? 

Anſwer, You may undertake to do it in 
feventy-five Throws. 

It is Odd in As Favour that he throws 
an Ace in two Throws ; it is allo Odds 
in A's Favour that he throws a Six in two 
Throws; when theſe Events happen, A. 
has a Probability of not wanting above 
two or three Throws to play, till he has 
got all his fifteen Men into his own Tables: 
Therefore, by a former Rule laid down 
to bring your Men home, and alſo for 
bearing your Men, you may te able to 
find out the Probability of the Number 


of Throws required. Note, B. ſtands ſtill, 
and does not play. 
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V. 
A Caſe of Curioſity and Inſtruction. 


Where A. and B. ſhall play as faſt as 
uſual and yet A ſhall make the Hit laſt, 
probably, for many Hours. 

We will ſuppoſe B. to have bore 13 
Men, and that A. has taken up the two 
remaining Men. 

And let us ſuppoſe that A. has his 15 
Men in B's Tables, viz. three Men upon 
his Size-point, three upon his Cinque- 
point, three upon his Quatre-point, three 
upon his Trois-point, two upon his Deuce- 

int, and one upon his Ace-point. 

The Method, which A. is to take, is 
this: Let him bring his 15 Men home, 
by always ſecuring ſix cloſe Points, till 
B. has entered his two Men, and brought 
them upon any certain Point; as ſoon as 


B. has gained that Point, 4. muſt open an 


Aee, Deuce, or Trois, or all three; 
which effected, B. hits one of them, and 
A. taking Care to have two or three Men 
in B's Tables, is ready to hit that Man; 
and alſo, he being aſſured of taking up 
the other Man, has it in his Power to pro- 
long the Hit to almoſt any Length, pre- 
vided he takes Care not to open ſuch 
Points, as two Fours, two Fives, or two 


Sixes, 
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Sixes, but always te open the Ace, Deuce, 
or Trois Points for B. to hit him. 


VI. 

I would know what are the Odds upon 
two Dice, for throwing two Sixes, two 
Fives, or two Fours, in three Throws? 
which by mechanical Calculation, may 
be þ thus: a _ 

nſwer, Suppoſing 36 Shillings to 
the Stake 8 — will be 
entitled to have for his firſt Throw, - 3 il. 
which deducted out of 36, remains 
333 which divided again into 36 
Parts, make ſo many Eleven Pence, 
out of which the Thrower is to have 5. d. 
3 for his ſecond Throw. 2 

The Remainder, 30 Shillings and 
3 Pence, is _ to be divided into 
36 Parts; dividing the 30s. ſo, 

make ſo many Ten Pence, and the 

3 Pence divided into. ſo many Parts 

makes ſo many Thirds of Farthings, of 
which theThrower is to have 3 Parts 5. d. 
for his Share for his third Throw — 2 67 


Total for the Thrower, 3 83 

So that it is 275, 8d. +to 85, 3d. 4 
againft the Thrower ; which reduced into 
the ſmalleſt Number, is very nearly ag 


10 to 3, that 2 Sixes, 2 Fives, or 2 F Ours, 
are not thrown in three Throws, 


L VII 
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BAC XGAME. 


Suppoſe A. to have 2 Men upon his 
Size; point in his own Tables, 3 Men up- 
on his ufual Point out of his Tables, 2 
Men upon the Point where his g Men are 
uſually placed in his Adverſary's Tables, 
5 Men upon his Adverſary's Ace-port, 
and 3 Men upon his Adverſary's Quatre» 
point. 7 | 

And let us ſuppoſe B. to have 2 Men 
upon his Size point in his own Tables, 
3 Men upon his uſual Point, out of his 
Tables, 2 Men upon the Point where his 
5 Men are ulually placed in his Adver- 
fary's Tables, 5 Men upon his Adver- 
iary's Ace-point, and 3 Men upon his 
Adverſary*'s-Trois-point, — 

Query, Who has the faireſt Chance to 
win the Hit. 55 | 
| Anſwer, A. has, becauſe he is to play 
either an Ace, or a Deuce from his Ad- 
verſary's Ace-point, in order to. make 
both thoſe Points as Occaſion offers, and 
having the Quatre-point in his Adver- 
ſary's Tables, he may more eaſily bring 
thoſe Men away, if he finds it neceſſary, 
and he will allo have a reſting Place by 
the Conveniency of that Point, which at 
all times in the Game will give him an 

Opportunity 
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Opportunity of running for the Hit, or 
ſtaying, if he thinks proper. Whereas 
B. cannot ſo readily come from the 
Trois Point in his Adverſary's Tables. 


Fab roo bo tf KH to 
Mo Is WH 
6 


LEX us ſuppoſe A. and B. place their 
Men in the es, manner for a 
Hit. 

Suppole A. to have 3 Men upon his 
Size-point in his own Tables, three Men 
upon the uſual Point out of his Tables, and 
g Men upon his Adverſary's Ace, Deuce, 
and Trois Points, 3 Men to be placed 

upon each Point; and ſuppoſe B's Men 
to be placed in his own, and in his Ad- 
verſary's Tables, in the ſame Order and 
Manner. 

The Reſult is, that the beſt Player ought 
to win the Hit; and the Dice are to be 
thrown for, the Situation being perfectly 
equal in A's and B's Game. 

It 4 throws firit, let him endeavour to 
gain his Adverſary* s Cinqus Point; 
when that is effected, let him lay as many 
Blots as poſſible, to tempt B. to hit him; 
for every time that B. hits them will be! i 
L 2 A'S 


p_ - — 
2 —— 
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A's Favour, becauſe it puts him backward; 
and let A. take up none of B's Men for 


the ſame Reaſon, 


A. is always to endeavour to take Care 
to have three Men upon each of his Ad- 
verſary's Ace and Deuce · points; becauſe 
when B. makes a Blot, thoſe Points will 
remain ſecure, and by Recourſe had to a 
former Caſe (Numb. V. in the former 


Chapter) when A. has bore 5, 6, or more 


Men, yet A. may ſecure 6 cloſe Points out 
of his Tables, in order to prevent B. from 
getting his Man home, and by Recourſe 
had to the Calculations, he may eaſily find 
ont (in Caſe he makes up his Tables) who 


has the better of the Hit; and if he finds 


that B. is forwardeſt, he is then to endea- 
vour to lay ſuch Blots to be taken up by 
his Adverſary, as may give him a Chance 
for taking up another Man, in Caſe B. 
ſhould happen to have a Blot at home. 

Thoſe who play the foregoing Game 
well, may be ranked in the firſt Form. 

II. 
A Caſe of Curioſity. 

A. and B. play at Back-Gammon, A. 
has bore 13 Men and has 2 Men to bear 
upon his Deuce-point, B has 13 Mea in 
his own Tables, with two Men to enter. 
B. is to throw. And to name the Throws 
both for himſelf and . but not to hit a 
Blot of cither Side, Query 
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Query, What Throws is B. to name for 
both Parties, in order to ſave his Gam- 

mon? | 
Alſtver, B. calls for himſelf 2 Aces, 
which enters his 2 Men upon A's Ace 
Point. B. alſo calls 2 Aces for A. and 
conſequently A. cannot either bear a Man 
nor play one; then B. calls for 2 Sixes, 
for himſelf, and carries one Man home 
upon his Size Point in his own Tables, 
and the other he places upon his Adver- 
ſary's Barr-point : B. alſo calls Size- ace 
for A. ſo that A. has one Man leſt to bear, 
and then B. calls for himſelf either 2 Sixes, 
2 Fives, or two Fours, any of which bear 
a Man, in Caſe he has Men in his own 
Tables upon thoſe Points, and to ſave his 
Gammon. 

III. 


The following Queſtion is to be at- 
tended to, as being Critical and Inftruc- 
tlve. 

Suppoſe that both yours and your Ad- 
verſary's Tables are made up. 

Alſo that you have 1 Man to carry 
home, but that he has 2 Men on your 
Barr-point to carry home, which lye in 
wait to catch your Man, and that if you 
paſs him you are to win the Hit. Sup- 
poſe alſo that you have it in your Choice 
to run the Riſk of being hit, by 7, or by 


3 8, 
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8, both of which are Chances upon dou- 
ble Dice. 8 

Query, Which of theſe Chances is it 
belt for you to venture? 

Anſwer, That of 7. for the following 
Reaſons : Firſt, becauſe that the Chances 
being hit by 7, or by 8, are equal, 

Secondly, It he does not hit 7, you will 
then have in your Favour 23 Chances to 
13, that by your next Throw you either 
hit him or paſs beyond him. 

Third'y, In Cafe your ſecond Throw 
Mould happen to be under 7, and that 
conſequently you cannot hit him, yet you 
may play that Caſt at home, and conſe- 
quently leave the Blot upon double Dice. 

Whereas, if on the contrary, you had 
made Choice of leaving the Blot upon 8, 
you would have made a bad Choice, for 
the Reaſons following : | 
Firſt, Becauſe the Chances for being 
hit by 7, or by 8, are only equal. 

N Secondly, Becauſe if you ſhould eſcape 
the being hit by 8, yet you would then 
| have but 17 Chances in yeur Favour, a- 
| Fan 19 for either hitting him, or paſ- 
| ng beyond him by your next Throw. 
' Thirdly, In caſe your ſecond Throw 
ſhould happen to be Size-ace, which 1s 
ſhort of him, you would then be obliged 
to play the Man that is out of youre a- 
| | es, 
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bles, not being able to play the ſix ar 
home, and conſequently to leave a Blot 
to be hit by a ſingle (or flat) Dye ; which 
Event, upon Suppoſition that you play 
for-18 Shillings a Game, it would entitle 


him to 11 Shillings of the whole Stake 
depending. : 


— — - — — — 


The LAWS of Back-Gammon. 


JA | F you take a Man from any Point, 
that Man muſt be played ; the ſame 
muſt be done if 2 Men are taken from it. 
2d. You are not underſiood to have 
played any Man, till you have placed him 
upon a Point and quitted him. | 
3d, If you play with 15 Men only, 
there is no Penalty attending it, becauſe 
by playing with a leſſer Number than 
you are entitled to, you play to a Diſ- 
advantage, by not having the additional 
Man to take up your Tables. 
4th, If you bear any Number of Men, 
before you entered a Man taken up, and 
which conſequently you was obliged to 
enter, ſuch Men, ſo born, muſt be entered 
again in your Adverſary's Tables, as well 
as the Man taken up. 
5th. If you have miſtaken your Throw, 
and played it, and if your Advertary 
L 4 has 
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has thrown, it is not in your or his 
Choice to alter it, unleſs both Parties 


agree to it. 


End of the Gau of BACK-GAMMON, 
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Paits of this Kingdom, expꝛeſsly for that Purpoſe; 


received from Correſpondence in moſt Parts of the 
| known World, or preſerved in the Myseums cf 
the moſt celebrated Naturalifts, with their Virtues 
ard Uſes, as far as hitherto certairly' known, in 
Medicine and Mechanics: illuſtratcd by a 2 
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Review of the Knowledge of the Ancients, and the 
- Diſcoveries and Improvements of later Ages in 
theſe Studies. Including the Hiſtory of the Materia 
Medica, Pictoria, and Tinctoria, of the preſent and 
earlier Ages: As alſo Obſervations on the negleQted 
Properties of many valuable Subſtances known at 
preſent, and Attempts to diſcover the loſt Medi- 
eines. Paints, &c. of former Ages, in a Series of 
Critical Enquiries into the Materia Medica of the 
ancient Greeks, with Figures elegantly eugraved. 
A Work engaged in at the Defire of the moſt emi- 
nent Naturaliſts cf the Age, and promoted by the 
Aſſiſtances of their Libraries and Muſeums ; Cor - 
taining the General Hiſtory of Metals, Minerals, 
Stones, Earths and all other Feffils, By Joux 
Hill, Author of the Late Tranſlation and Com- 
mentaries on Theophraſtus's Hiſtory of Stoaes. 


N. B. There a rea ſmall Number on Royal Paper 
Price Two Pounds Ten Shillings ; and, for the 
Curious, the Prints of a few Setts will be coloured 
under the Author's particular Direction, 


Printed for Thou as Os Box NE, in Gray's Inn, 


Where may be had, by the ſame Author, 
Price 3s, 64. THEO HAASsTUss HISTORY 
of STONES, with an Engliſh Verfion, and 
Critical and Philoſophical Notes, including the 
Modern Hiftory of the Gems, &c. deſcribed by 
that Author, and of many other of the native Fol- 
fils. To which are added, two Letters; one to Dr, 
James Parſons, F. R. S. on the Colour of the Sap- 
phire and Turquoiſe : and the other to Martin 
Folkes Eſq, Dr. of Laws and Prelident of the 
Royal Society, upon the Effect of different Menſtru- 
ums on Copper . Both Tending to illuſtrate the 
Doctrine of Gems being coloured by metalline 
Particles, | a 


